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WHAT THIS STORY IS ABOUT 


Mr. Neill recounts some of his further 
experiences in his international school at 
Hellerau, where he is pursuing his original 
ideas on education. Having read a popular 
and exciting story to the English-speaking 
group of five pupils with the result that four 
of them went to sleep, he conceives the idea 
of telling the children a story in which they 
themselves are the participants and actors. 
Needless to say, the story was a great success, 
judging by the remarks of the children. The 
story is here related. Its imaginativeness is 
unique and likewise its whimsical humour. 
It makes an original contribution to the art 
of story-telling for children. 
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HOW THE STORY CAME ABOUT ^ ^ ^ 

I N my International School of Hellerau I , .» 
read King Solo^non's Mines to the English ^ 

group, to /IV' ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Derrick, from Yorkshire, aged 9. / T 

Donald, his brother, aged 7, . ^ ^ 

Geoffrey, from Oxfordshire, aged 9. ^ r^ i n ■ ’ ^ 

Helga, a Scot of 8 years. ^ ' 

Gilbert, a Belgian girl of 14. j ' ' " 

I read them King Solomon's Mines . . . and^ 
by turns they went to sleep. Gilbert alone 
stayed to hear the end of the story. 

I thought the problem over, and I came to 


a conclusion. 

“They were bored because their egos had 
no display in the story. They must have a 
story in which they take part.'' 

“Children," I said, “to-morrow Til tell you 

a story." 

Thus I came to tell them the story of Free 
School! 

But in order that the general reader may 

grasp a little of the atmosphere in which the 

story was told—(Here Gilbert groaned as I read 

the passage aloud, and said : “ 'Orrid German 

tobacco atmosphere it was.")—I shall give a 

short account of Hellerau. 
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A DOMINIE^S FIVE 

Our school was a big one. We had three 
divisions, one for Eurhythmies with about sixty 
pupils, mostly adults; the school was the 
original school founded by Dalcroze. Then 
we had a German High School with a staff of 
twelve. Lastly came my International School, 
young and small. The German school was not 
self-supporting. One monthly account showed 
that my school with thirteen pupils had an 
income of five million marks, while the German 
school with a hundred pupils had an income of 
four million marks. But although my division 
and the Eurhythmies division supported the 
German division, we gave it complete auto¬ 
nomy in educational matters. 

This is not the place to tell how difficult the 
whole undertaking was. The chief difficulty 
was that the three divisions shared the same 
hostel. Co-operation we found to be impossible, 
for our educational principles were poles 
asunder. The German Free School was founded 
on philosophy ; mine was founded on psychol¬ 
ogy. They believed inter alia in kultur and 
aestheticism : I believed inter alia in Charlie 
Chaplin and fox-trotting. 

But although the heads could find no common 
basis on which to work togetlier, the children 
did achieve a real co-operation. Only Geoffrey 
remained a “ Little Englander."' 

“ You are daft," he used to say to me, " to 
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have such a school. Why don’t you send 
these awful Jugo-Slavs away, and have only 

English pupils ? ” , a a. 

But in justice to Geoff it must be stated that 

Masa used to hit him. Masa was fifteen and 

had a fist like a leg of mutton. 

Language did make a division. All children 

spoke German in their common play, but there 
was naturally some jealousy on the part o 
Germans. Jugo-Slavs. Hungarians, Russians, 
when they saw the English five troop into my 
study to hear the story. Gilbert, a Belgian 
refugee in England during the war, identified 
herself with the English group. It would 
sometimes happen that the Jugo-Slav con¬ 
tingent would hammer at the door in order to 
disturb the story-telling. When we remon¬ 
strated they cried : “ Freie Schule ! ” 

It was indeed a Free School. We had a 
time-table for the staff. At nine every morning 
I had a Mathematics lesson, but nobody ever 
came. Frau Doctor had Geography at ten, 
and no one ever missed a lesson; indeed, by vote 
of Schulgemeinde (Self-Government Meeting), 
they compelled me to change my Mathematics 
lesson into a Geography one. And, knowing 
hardly any geography at all, I had a hard life. 
We had a good workshop with turning-lathe, 
motor power and all sorts of tools ; we had a 
bookbinding department with an excellent 
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teacher. Theory said to me : “ This school is 
going to be a picnic. The children will spend 
the whole day at handwork.” 

Practice showed me how futile a theory can 
be. These children had a thirst for information. 
They wanted to ask questions from 9 a.m. till 
lunch-time. Luckily I roped in every possible 
supplier of information—Kloppers the Dutch 
actor who had spent many years in Java. 
He was a fountain for a week. Foreman from 
America had to tell them all about the colour 
question. Sherwood Trask, the delightful 
American schoolmaster, told them tall tales 
of the Middle West. Best of all was Knutson, 
who had been a cowboy in the days when one 
drew quickly, or better still, fired from the 
pocket. He had spent many years in Hawaii, 
and his tales of shark-killing were great. 

But all these men of experience came and 
went, and my Five turned indignantly to me 
with new demands. 

” Old Neill,” sniffed Gilbert, ” ’e don't know 
nothing of nice, cos 'c never was out of England 
till he came to Germany.” 

” He can read about geography and tell us,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“It's not the same,” said Derrick. ” But 
he can't tell us anything about Scotland even.” 

” I used to catch minnows,” I said humbly, 
“and I once saw a runaway horse,” 
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They looked at me in a pitying manner. I 
almost think I told them the story, Free School I 
in order to recover my popularity. Kloppers, 
Foreman & Co. could tell interesting facts, but 
in the realm of lying I was monarch. The 
story satisfied my ego as much as it satisfied 
the egos of the Five. 

I recognise that the story might have been 
more educative. Had I had an encyclopedic 
knowledge of lands and peoples I could have 
given a wonderful lesson in geography. I 
leave it to others, parents and teachers, to 
improve on my work. Personally I am content, 
for I attach but little importance to facts as 
facts. Whether tigers obtain in Brazil or not 
is a matter of no great moment—to outsiders. 
If there are no lions in Thibet, well, there 
ought to be. 

What my unconscious aim was I cannot say 
in public. (My good friend. Dr. Wilhelm 
Stekel, the well-known Viennese psychoanalyst, 
gave me a delightful subjective analysis of the 
story.) My conscious aim was to make five 
children interested, and therefore happy. I 
succeeded. I recommend the method of story 
to all parents and teachers who possess humour 
and imagination. There are many ways of 
regressing to the infantile. To tell a rattling 

story of machine-guns and lions is one of the 
best. 
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Since telling the story I have been forced by 
political events to leave Germany. The school 
has been transferred to Sonntagsberg in Austria, 
to the summit of a mountain. Gilbert, Geoffrey, 
Derrick and Donald have all waited at home 
until I should find a new school, and in January 
I bring them here. The story of the wonderful 
submarine will probably be delayed, for reality 
will afford interest enough for a long time. We 
have a farm with oxen, cows and pigs ; we have 
a skating pond. In January ski-ing and tobog¬ 
ganing will be more fascinating than fighting 
pirates. Riding a real mule will please Donald 
better than manning an imaginary submarine. 

Sonntagsberg will be a Paradise for the 
children, but I fancy that many a time they 
will talk about dear old Hellerau and its joys. 

A. S. NEILL. 

Sonntagsberg, 

Rosenau, 

Austria. 

November, 1923. 
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FREE SCHOOL! 

CHAPTER I 

THE STORY 

T he scene was the dining-room of a 

fashionable hotel in Piccadilly. A 
young man sat at table with five 
children. The man drank beer and the children 
drank lemonade. 

“ Go on, Neill/* said a boy with carroty 
hair, '*tell us more about the motor-car.” 

rNTERKTTPTION 

“ Himrah ! ” cried Geoffrey, “that’s me.” 

“ Humph ! ” said Gilbert, “ it’s a silly story. 
Young man ! Look at ’is grey hair ! ’E looks 
older of my fawer, and fawer is sixty-four,” 

“ Shut up, Gilbert,” said Donald, “ what was 
it about a motor-car ? ” 

“ I am not quite sure,” said I, “ that Gilbert 
is going into this story.” 

“ That’s what you get for your cheek, Gil¬ 
bert,” said Helga, 

Gilbert grinned. 

“ I don’t want to be in the silly story,” she said. 
“ Oh, shut up,” cried Derrick impatiently. 
“ Go on, NeiU.” 


13 
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THE STORY 

The celebrated inventor emptied his glass 
of beer. 

“ Yes/' he said, “ the motor-car is planned, 
and-" 

“Can we start to-morrow? “ asked Derrick 
eagerly. 

The inventor shook his head sadly. 

“Alas!” he said, “it is the familiar story 
. . . brains but no money.” 

At that moment a man who had been sitting 
at a neighbouring table rose and approached 
the group. 

“ Pardon, stranger,”he said, “ I don't wanter 
butt in on your private affairs, but I couldn't 
help overhearing what you were saying to these 
youngsters, and, well, here is my card . . . 
Silas K. Pyecraft of Noo York. If I onder- 
stand rightly you wanter take these youngsters 
a trip. Is that not so ? ” 

Neill smiled. 

“ The fact is,” he began, but Geoffrey in¬ 
terrupted. 

‘ ‘ Mr. Neill has invented a wonderful motor-car, ” 
he said, “ He wants to take us all over the world, 
but he hasn't enough money to buy the radishes.'' 

“ Radishes ? ” cried Mr. Pyecraft in aston¬ 
ishment, 

“ He means the radius,” said Helga with a 
glance of scorn at Geoffrey. 
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“Fools,” cried Derrick, "you mean the 
radiant 1 ” 

Pyecraft stared at them in amazement. 

“I fancy they mean the radium,” said the 
inventor with a smile. " I was just explaining 
to them how I had invented an engine that 
uses radium instead of petrol. The action of 
the sun’s rays makes the radium contract and 

expand at a high speed.” 

Here the inventor broke off with a sigh. 

“But what’s the good of talking about it,” 
he said wearily. " It would cost at least 
£100,000 to fit up the engine.” 

Pyecraft stroked his chin. 

INTERRUPTION 

Helga clapped her hands. 

“ Oh, I hope he’s a millionaire ! ” she cried. 

“ I bet he is ! ” said Geoffrey. 

THE STORY 

Pyecraft stroked his chin. 

“ Half a million dollars,” he said as if he 
were speaking to himself. He thought for a 
minute. 

“Well, stranger,” he said at last, “I don't 
mind sajdng that I have a few spare dollars 
knocking aroimd in the bank. I am fond of 
children, and if I can be of any assist¬ 
ance . . .” 
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rNTERRUPTION 

‘‘ Phew ! ” whistled Derrick. 

“ Derrick, you fool ! ” said Gilbert severely, 
“ it’s only a story, and anyway it’s silly. A 
millionaire wouldn’t do anything of nice for 
people ’e had never seen before, uh ? ” 

“ He was a nice millionaire,” said Helga. 

“ If these fools are going to spoil the story 
every time,” said Geoffrey indignantly, “ leave 
them out of the story, and take me and Derrick 

and Donald only.” 

“ Carrots!” said Gilbert. “Go on, Neillums.” 
THE STORY 

The result of this conversation was that next 
morning Pyecraft called at the inventor s 
workshop in Putney. When he saw the car 
he nearly fainted with astonishment. It was 
indeed a wonderful car. It was a glass car, 
thick plate-glass, which no bullet could go 
through. The car had three apartments: 
kitchen, bedroom, and the place where the 
driver sat. The beds were made so that they 
folded up into the wall, so that in the daytime 

the bedroom became a sitting-room. 

^‘What remarkable wheels!” exclaimed 

Pyecraft. 

“Yes,” said Neill, “that is also a new 
invention. It took me many years to discover 
that steel could be made as pliable as rubber. 
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They are just like ordinary rubber tyres, 
pumped up in the same way, but they are 
absolutely unpuncturable. Of course when we 
are crossing bad country we shall take them 
off and put on the caterpillar wheels which 
you see stored under the framework of the car.” 

INTEREUPTION 

“ I bet you a million million pounds that 
there’s a machine-gun in it,” whispered Derrick 
to Geoffrey, 

THE STORY 

“What exactly is that thing beside the 
wireless-pole ? ” asked Pyecraft. 

“That,” said the inventor, “is a machine- 
gun. You notice that the car has three machine- 
guns, one there beside the driver, the other 
one behind in the kitchen.” 

Pyecraft went to the driver's place. 

‘ ‘ How does this steering-gear work ? ” he asked. 

“Absolutely simple,” said Neill. “It is 
all done by thought. You grip this handle 
here, and your brain does the rest. Suppose 
you see a motor coming. Unconsciously you 
say to yourself: *I must take the left.' As 
you think it the thought is transferred to your 
hand, so that steering is automatic.” 

“ Wonderful,” said Pyecraft, “ wonderful in¬ 
vention. And this switch here ? ” He touched 
a switch. 
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Neill sprang forward and gripped his arm, 
“For heaven's sake, don’t touch that! 
That is the live-wire switch. Turn that on 
and the wire-netting that covers the glass 
becomes live with electricity.” 

Pyecraft started back, but Derrick laughed. 
“There’s no danger,” he said, “for we 
haven’t got the radium in the engine to make 
the electricity.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Well,” said Pyecraft with a smile, “I 
calculate that this switch will be dangerous 
before to-morrow comes, for the radium is 
coming round this afternoon.” 

INTERRUPTION 

“ That’s the dinner-bell,” said I. “ To¬ 
morrow I’ll tell of how the adventurers set out 
on their travels.” 

“ Hope you aren’t coming wiv us,’’ said Gilbert. 
Derrick and Geoffrey seemed to be of Gilbert’s 
opinion, but Donald and Helga wanted me to 

go. 

“ If savages come ! ” said Helga. 

“ And Neill invented the car,” said Donald. 
“ Maybe we won’t know how to work it. You 
must come with us.” 

“ We don’t want ’im,” said Gilbert sternly. 

“ What about Pyecraft ? ” I asked. 

Geoffrey looked doubtful. 
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“ We don’t really vxint him, really^ hut of 
course it doesn’t seem fair if he wants to come, 

because he gave the money. 

“ And who invented the car ? ” I demanded. 
“You’re not coming, and Pyecraft isn’t 
coming,” said Gilbert with decision. 

“ Ah,” I said, “ there is still a little bit of the 

story to tell to-day. Listen ! ” 


THE STORY 

The radium arrived at four o'clock, and by 
six the engine was ready. Then something 
awful happened. Neill was fixing up the 
steering-gear when his arm accidentally touched 
the live-wire switch. There was an agonising 
cry, and . . . poor Gilbert hung dead on the 
live wire. 


INTERRTJPTION 


“ Hinrah ! ” cried Helga. 

“ See what you get by saying Neill and Pye¬ 
craft aren’t coming ? ” jeered Donald. 

“ I don’t care,” said Gilbert with unconcern. 
E is just killing me for spite. ’E is just 
jealous from me. ’E says it is a free school, but 
when we don’t do what ’e wants us ’e kills us.” 

“ Shut up, Gilbert, you’re daft,” said 


(6 > 


Geoffrey. 

“ You are much dafter of me,” she retorted, 
and put out her tongue. 



CHAPTER II 


THE STORY 


T he journey was to begin on a Saturday 

morning. It was Thursday night 
and much had to be done before the 
start. Provisions had to be bought . . . 
tinned meat, fruit, preserved eggs, condensed 
milk. It was decided that each member of 
the expedition should make a list of things 
required for the trip. The first journey was 
to be one across Africa. The lists handed in 
to Neill were as follows :— 


Derrick.~T\\o Colt revoh ers for each member, 
three elephant rifles, eight shot-guns, 
2,000 rounds ammunition for each 
weapon, six army rifles with bayonets. 
Three jars marmalade. 

Geoffrey .—Two more machine-guns, revolvers, 
rifles, fishing-rods, compass, telescopes, 
pencils, paper, maps. 

Donald. —Chocolates, sweets, guns, Neill's 
gramophone, a scooter, ice-cream. 

Helga .—My dolls, things for sewing, cloth, 
leatlier to mend the boots, books with 
nice stories. 

Gilbert .—A big knife, a . . . 

20 
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intekeuption 

“I’m dead,” said Gilbert, “ I couldii t make 
no list.” 

I scratched my head in doubt. 

“ Let her come to hfe again ” pleaded Donald. 

“ As a matter of fact,” I said slowly, “ Gilbert 
hadn’t been killed outright. Luckily the cui*- 
rent hadn’t been strong enough. But she was 
about as near death as she had ever been. 

Gilbert grinned, and I went on with the story. 


THE STORY 

Gilbert.—A big knife, a box with medicine, 
a lot of bombs, some beer for Neill, but 
I forgot: he isn't coming, thank goodness. 

It was agreed that Pyecraft and Neill should 
compile a list, taking into account the wishes 
of the members of the party. The completed 

list was as follows :— 

For each traveller: two Colt automatic 
pistols, one army rifle, one sporting gun, 
one dagger, one sword, one pocket-knife, 
one pair of scissors, one pair of boots extra, 
and one suit clothing. For the whole 
party: a compass, three telescopes, two 
pairs of binoculars, cloths of various kinds, 
sewing material, a small sewing-machine ; 
tools of different kinds; tinned foods, 
kitchen utensils for cooking; technical 
books on food preparation, wild animals. 
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poisonous snakes, etc. ; maps of Africa ; 
gramophone ; bugle. 

Just before they set off, Pyecraft turned up 
with a big bundle. 

“I've bought up every dictionary of African 
languages in London," he said, and handed the 
bundle to Derrick as the expert in languages. 
This led to a row. Gilbert was indignant. 

“ I speak French and Italian and English 
and German," she said, “ but Derrick can only 
do English and German. I am better of him." 

Well, the two of them barked at each other, 
until at last Pyecraft said : “ You have both 
a marvellous gift of bad language, and it would 
be dangerous to give you more to use. The 
books will belong to the general library." 

Strange to say, Gilbert and Derrick were 
quite pleased with this decision. Each crowed 
because the other hadn't got the books. 

At exactly seven and a quarter minutes past 
ten on a beautiful June morning the car glided 
out of the Putney garage. Neill was at the 
wheel, or rather the handle. Pyecraft sat 
beside him, much to Neill's annoyance. For 
Pyecraft was a very fat man, and when he went 
to the theatre he always booked two seats. 
Once he booked two seats at the Hippodrome 
by telephone. When he went in the evening 
he found they had given him Dress Circle, 
row 5, seats 12 and 24. 
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Soon they were running smoothly along the 
Portsmouth road. 

* 

ENTEBRXJPTION 

“ Bet it can go fast! ” said Derrick. 

the story 

“ Just let it all out/' said Pyecraft, as they 
reached a long straight piece of level road. 

Neill touched the accelerator. Geoffrey, who 
was watching the speedometer, cried . Three 
hundred and fifty miles an hour! " Pyecraft 
almost fainted with terror. Helga screamed. 
Everybody clutched everybody else. The driver 
smiled and brought the speed down to thirty-five. 

^‘This is some car," gasped Pyecraft, "but 
I'm thundering glad I’m not going farther 

than Portsmouth in it." 

Pyecraft had arranged for his steam yacht 

to meet the car at Portsmouth. At nine 
minutes to eleven the car was driven on board, 
and in ten minutes the party steamed out. 

Nothing need be said about the voyage to 
Morocco. It was rather uneventful. Nothing 
special happened. Donald, of course, saw five 
sharks and a whale ; Helga pointed out the 
coast of Brazil; Geoffrey looked down with 
his telescope and saw a ship full of gold lying 
at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay ; Derrick 
told the company the fact that they were now 
crossing the Equator. 
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INTERRUPTION 

“ It was Gilbert,” declared Derrick stoutly. 
“ I know too much about geography. If it’s 
going to be a silly story I'm going away.” 

THE STORY 

But the silliest of all was when Neill pointed 
to a line of coast and said it was Turkey. As a 
matter of fact Pyecraft was the only one who 
knew anything about geography. 

It was a beautiful morning as they steamed 
into Tangier harbour. Here they were to 
part comjxiny ; the adventurers were to strike 
into the interior, while Neill and Pyecraft were 
to return to England on the yacht. The 
company gathered together in the dining- 
saloon. Glasses were brought out, and the two 
men drank the health of the brave children. 

'‘Children,” said the great inventor, “you 
are going into darkest Africa. God alone 
knows if you will ever return.” 

At this Helga became very white. 

” I want to go back in the ship,” she said. 
“ I—I like sailing.” 

“ And you was sick all the way,” cried 
Gilbert scornfully. “ You’re just a coward. 
Isn’t she, Geoff ? ” 

“ Y-Y-Yes,” said Geoffrey, and his teeth 
chattered. “I’m not frightened, but I wish 
Neill was coming with us.” 
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“It is impossible.” said the inventor. “I 
must return to my laboratory and work at my 

lighter-than-air metal.” 

Geoffrey looked enquiringly at Pyecratt. 

“ Maybe Mr. Pyecraft can . . . ? ” 

“To be frank,” said Pyecraft, “I’m too 

tempting to enter a land of cannibals. 

Everyone was beginning to look sad, but 
Gilbert cried : “ Come on ! What’s the use 

from staying here I I’m going to drive. 

“ No, me I ” cried Derrick, and rushed to 
the car. The others thought that they would 
be left behind, and they all scrambled into the 

car. 

“ Remember that you can get us by wireless 
any time you like,” roared Neill through the 
speaking-trumpet. “ Good luck, and for any 
sake don’t play with that live-wire switch.” 

INTEKRXJPTION 

“ Phew ! We’re all alone now! ” gasped Helga. 
“ I’m going to sit beside the switch,” said 
Geoffrey. 

“ And me beside the machine-gun,” said 
Derrick. 

“ Humph ! ” said Gilbert. “ More likely you 
two will sit beside the food in the kitchen.” 
She turned to me. “ You see, you didn’t come. 
Didn’t I tell you, uh ? Thought we couldn’t 
do wivout you, uh ? ” 
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“ Just wait till you get into the desert,” I 
said, “ you’ll maybe wish I had come.” 

She laughed derisively. 

“ I am cleverer of you, and we won’t need 
anything of help from you. Uh, Derrick ? 
Thinks ’e knows everything.” 

“ I know he’s silly, Gilbert,” said Geoffrey, 
“ but, any^vay, he invented the motor-cai\” 

Gilbert looked at him pityingly. 

“ But, Esel, Dummkopf, don’t you see ’e 
only invented the car because ’e wanted to be 
in the story ? ” 

I lit my pipe. 

“ I am a little afraid,” said I, “ that Gilbert 
may never come back from Africa.” 

“ She’s too cheeky,” said Donald. 

“ It was cannibals and snakes and sleeping- 
sickness I was thinking of, Donald,” said I, 
“ but to continue the story . . .” 

THE STORY 

Morocco was a lovely country. A strong sun 
shone down on a baked land. As they threaded 
the narrow road from Tangier to Fez, they 
admired the rich colour of the clothes worn by 
the natives—beautiful reds and yellows and 
purples. They passed herds of long-haired 
goats, clumsy wagons drawn by oxen, bands 
of country-folk carrying their dates to town. 
Derrick had to take the wheel from Gilbert, 
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for the road was narrow and rough. The heat 
was terrific. 

Water I Water ! ” cried Donald. 

Water ! Water ! ” echoed the others. 
Derrick stopped the car, and they all spoke 

about water. 

“What a fool that Neill is ! ” said Gilbert. 

“ Here is the *ottest country in the world, and 
the ass has forgotten to give us any water." 

“Well wireless him," suggested Derrick, 
and Gilbert jumped to the apparatus. In two 
minutes she was in communication with Neill. 

“ You ass,” she wirelessed, “ we want water." 
“You always did," came the answer, "but 
although I educated you in many things I 
never managed to make you understand that 
water was for washing with.” 

" Water to drink,” she tapped. 

"I say, you haven’t happened to reach 
America by mistake, have you ? Drink beer 
or wine or petrol." 

Gilbert began to whimper. 

" We’re all dying to thirst," she tapped. 

“ You jolly well deserve to, the whole crowd 
of you," answered Neill. " If you haven’t had 
the enterprise to examine the fan apparatus 
on the wall of the kitchen, you deserve to die 
of thirst and plague and scorpions.” 

Of course everyone squeezed into the kitchen. 
There, sure enough, was a queer-looking tank 
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on the wall. Derrick turned the switch, and 
the fan began to revolve at a great speed. Soon 
the trickle of water was heard, and when Helga 
opened a tap, water, cold as ice, ran out. It 
was in a later conversation bv wireless that 
the inventor explained the mechanism of this 
water-maker. Water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, both of which are in the air. 
This machine collects the two substances, and 
by a radium-electro process converts them 
into water. By increasing the speed of the 
fan you turn the water into ice. 

Naturally everyone began to praise the great 
inventor ; that is, everyone except Gilbert. Her 
opinion was that if Neill had really been an 
inventor worth talking about, he would have 
made a machine that made anything and 
everything, one where you only needed to 
touch the button and you got apples. Two 
minutes later, if you needed a Daily Mail, you 
touched the button again. 

INTERRUPTIOX 

At this point I noticed that Donald was 
looking bored. 

THE STORY 

“ What is that ? ” cried Donald, pointing 
to an animal crouching by the wayside. 

“ Lion! " shouted Derrick, and grasped his rifle. 

" No," cried the brave Donald, “ I saw it 
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first. It is my lion, Gilbert, hand me over 
my revolvers, rifle, and sword, 

intereuption 

“I didn’t go out of the car,” said Donald 
excitedly. 

THE STORY 

Donald wanted to go out alone, but the 
others refused to allow him. He was dis¬ 
appointed, naturally, but he had to be content 
with shooting from the car. 

“Bang! ” 

The lion did not move. 

“Bang!” 

The lion lay still. 

Suddenly a man appeared from behind a 
bush. He looked angry, and he waved a big 
stick at the car. He seemed to be swearing, 
but no one could understand what he said. 

“Ask him if he speaks French, Gilbert,” 
said Helga, and Gilbert asked him. He did 
speak French. He spoke for ten minutes 
without stopping, and then Gilbert translated. 
What the devil did the foreigners mean by 
trying to shoot his donkey ? was his demand. 
A further demand was a compensation in 
money. Gilbert protested that the donkey 
was still alive and rmhurt, but he only became 
more insulting than ever. He threw a brick 
at the car, and then Helga wanted to turn on 
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the live current. Geoffrey thought that the 
machine-guns would be good enough to settle 
him, A crowd began to collect, and Derrick 
jumped to the steering-handle and the car 
leapt forward. 

Nothing special happened on the way to 
Fez after that. It got dark before they arrived, 
but they simply switched on the search-light, 
and the road was as white as day. 

Fez they found a quite civilised town with 
hotels and motors. They stayed at a hotel 
overnight, and in the morning they went round 
the narrow streets of the town. They bought 
lots of fine things . . . leather things like bags 
and pocket-books. Donald spent about ten 
shillings on fruit, and for days the car stank 
of rotting apricots, dates, oranges, figs. 

Everyone was impatient to get away from 
civilisation, and at midday they set off. They 
were to make for Cairo by way of Tripoli, but 
Derrick said that it would be better to strike 
south to Lake Chad. 

“That's where the Tuaregs live," he ex¬ 
plained, “ the wildest men of the Sahara, and 
the best fighters." The others thought the 
plan a good one, provided that they kept 
inside the car. 

So away they went south-east over the 
burning desert. There was no road, and they 
had to put on the caterpillar wheels. Nothing 
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but sand stretched in front of them. The heat 
was awful; Helga sat at the apparatus and 

made ice the whole time. j r j 

Suddenly Gilbert pointed to a cloud of dust 

on the horizon. 

“ A caravan I ” she cried. 

Soon they saw a long line of camels moving 

slowly towards them. Derrick, Geoffrey, and 
Donald manned the machine-guns; Gilbert 
stood by to turn on the live-wire switch ; Helga 

sidled up to the bomb box. 

“When I say ‘Fire!* let go, everybody,’* 

said Geoffrey. 

“ But they’re maybe nice Arabs,” said Derrick. 

“ If Neill had been *ere, *e could of told us,” 
said Gilbert. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Hey ! See what ’e says ? ” said Gilbert, 
“ thinks I want ’im ! You don’t know nothing 
more from Arabs of us. Just jealous cos we 
didn’t take you too.” 

“ Were they really wild Arabs ? ” asked 
Helga. 

“ Bet they’re robbers disguised,” said Derrick 
grimly. “I’ve read about them ; they stop 
and pretend to be friends, and when you aren’t 
looking they stab you and take your money,” 
“ We’ll stay in the car, anyway,” cried 
Helga. 
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THE STORY 

As they neared the caravan they saw that 
the camels were laden with carpets and skins. 
A tall Arab approached the motor. 

“ Greetings/' he said in French. We 
travel to Murzuk with merchandise, but we 
thirst. Mayhap you have water." 

Gilbert translated, and Helga filled a dish 
with cold water. She had to fill it twenty times 
before all the Arabs had their thirst quenched. 

“ I am grateful. Kismet. Allah be praised," 
he said. " Come ye and select a carpet as a 
gift from Sheik Balurka," and he bowed deeply. 

Gilbert's hand was on the door-handle, when 
Donald seized it. 

Don't go out ! " he cried. " It is a trick. 
They will murder us all." 

" I am not afraid," said Gilbert proudly. 
“ I will go and get a carpet, but " (here she 
whispered) " keep your and on the machine-gun. 
Derrick." 

" Trust me ! " he said stoutly. 

Gilbert opened the door, and followed the 
tall Arab towards the camels. 

The others in the car watched in fear. Sup¬ 
pose they were to take Gilbert away ! You 
couldn't fire a machine-gun into a crowd of 
Arabs when Gilbert was among them. It was 
a terrible suspense. 

" I know ! " cried Geoffrey. " We’ll switch 
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on the live wire and drive the car in among 

them.” , 

The others -thought this a good idea, and 

they were just about to drive the car forward, 

when they saw Gilbert coming back. Behind 

her were two men carrying a lovely red carpet. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Humph ! ” said Helga in disgust, “ so they 

were good Arabs after all ? 

“ I think it a rotten story,” said Geofi'rey. 
“What’s the use of having three machine-guns 
if everybody we meet is friendly, eh ? ” 

“ Wait till we come to the Tuaregs I ” cried 
Derrick. 

THE STORY 

These people were very friendly. They 
even wanted to give Donald a present of a 
camel, and he would have taken it. He said 
they could easily carry it in the kitchen if its 
legs stuck out at the door. Naturally the others 
said he couldn’t have the camel, and he cried. 

They were saying good-bye to the Arabs, 
when Derrick told Gilbert to ask where the 
Tuaregs were. 

“Ah,” said the Sheik, “I warn you to be 
careful. They are less than a day’s journey 
from here. If you see men on white horses, 
make all speed to escape.” 


0 
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“ Thank you/’ said Derrick with a grim 
smile, and they went on their way. 

They had travelled for about an hour when 
darkness fell suddenly. 

“ Strikes me the wind is rising,” said Derrick. 

In a few minutes the wind was howling 
around the car. 

” I know ! ” cried Donald, “a sand-storm ! ” 

It was. Soon the car could not go any farther. 
The sand drove against the sides with a roar. 
Soon the car was half buried. 

” Put on the live wire ! ” cried Helga, but 
everyone was too frightened to laugh at her. 

“The wind has fallen,” said Gilbert after a 
time. 

“No,” said Derrick, “we are absolutely 
buried, and we can’t hear it.” 

No one could sleep that night. Morning 
came . . . they knew it was morning by their 
watches . . . but all was darkness. 

“ Buried maybe a mile deep ! ” said Geoffrey 
and paled in the electric light. 

“ We’ve got to dig ourselves out,” said 
Derrick. 

It was then they realised that they had no 
spades, and Gilbert raged against the stupid 
inventor who ought to have foreseen sand¬ 
storms. 

“We must use cups and pots and pans,” 
said Helga, and all started to work. It took 
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them two hours to clear the door, and it was 
night before they saw the stars above them. 
They worked late into the night, and then they 
aU slept soundly till morning. Gilbert was 
determined to tell Neill what she thought about 
him. She wirelessed, and he answered from 

London. 

“ Hullo, fool 1 We ’aven't no spades.” 

*‘Use Hearts or Clubs instead; or better, 
wait till you reach Kimberley and sneak a 
Diamond or two. And don't bother me with 
silly questions. I didn't send you out to make 
canals through the Sahara, But perhaps you 
want to play like the kids at the seaside do ? 
Next time I'll give you pails and wooden spades 
and dolls and tiddley-winks and a rattle. Ring 
off! ” 

Meanwhile they were caterpillaring across 
the desert. 

“Ah,” said Derrick, “a cloud of dust! A 
caravan 1 Or . . . Tuaregs 1 ” 

It was a caravan. As they came nearer they 
noticed that, although there were perhaps a 
hundred camels, there were only about six men. 
And the camels had no loads. Derrick stopped 
the car, and spoke to the men. They shook 
their heads, thereby showing that they did not 
understand English. Derrick tried German, 
and Gilbert French, but they again shook their 
heads. Then Gilbert tried Itahan, and one 
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man stepped forward. He could speak Italian, 
but very brokenly. It was a sad story he had 
to tell. The caravan had left Fez, a hundred 
men strong. At the last oasis they had been 
attacked by Tuaregs, who killed all but six, 
and robbed the caravan. 

“ It was Raffia’s tribe,” said the spokesman, 
”and Raffia is the worst terror of the Sahara.” 

The poor man began to weep. 

” He has taken away my son,” he cried, my 
only son. He will either kill him outright, or 
worse, he will sell him as a slave. Oh, my poor 
Aziz ! ” 

“We shall avenge your son,” said Derrick 
quietly, and Gilbert translated. “ Come with 
us in the car ; lead us to this Raffia, and you 
will see what you will see.” 

The Arab gladly agreed. They took him 
into the car, and set off due south, the direction 
Raffia had taken. Derrick put the car at top 
speed, which with caterpillar wheels was only 
sixty-four miles an hour. In half an hour, 
Geoffrey, wlio was at the look-out tower, cried : 
" Enemy ahead ! ” 

The Tuaregs were camping in an oasis. 
When they saw the car approaching they rushed 
out with their rifles and formed a line of snipers. 
Twenty bullets shivered against the bullet¬ 
proof glass. 

The Arab was given the speaking-trumpet. 
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“We will speak with Raffia,” he said in his 
own language. 

The Tuaregs consulted together, and then a 
tall man stepped forward. He was a very 
fierce-looking man, and the children paled as 

they looked at him. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ? he 
asked in German. His voice was deep and rough. 

“ You have robbed a caravan,” said Derrick, 

“ and you've got to hand over all the stuff you 
took and all the prisoners in your possession.” 

Raffia laughed scornfully, and said some^ 
thing to his men in Arabic. They rushed for¬ 
ward and seized the car. Gilbert put her hand 
on the switch, but Derrick said : ” Let them 
drag us into their camp first.” 

The men pushed the car forward into their 
encampment. 

“ Now for it! ” said Derrick, and he turned 
the switch. 

Sixteen men stopped shoving the car. Six¬ 
teen men stood still and erect. 

“Go on ! ” shouted Raffia, and rushed at 
them with his whip. But they did not move. 
Derrick switched off the current . . . and six¬ 
teen stiff figures gently toppled over and lay 
on the sand. 

“ Now, you dirty dog ! ” yelled Derrick, “ are 
you going to hand over what you have stolen? ” 
Raffia looked at the sixteen dead men. 


K A itsr 
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“ I am beaten/’ he said sullenly. Your 
weapons of death are better than mine. I 
shall hand back the prisoners and the booty, 
but . . . Raffia has never been beaten before ; 
his anger never cools ; he waits his time. So, 
beware, white children. Raffia will have his 
revenge.” 

He turned to his men. 

” Release the prisoners and bring out the 
booty,” he said shortly. 

His men obej^ed. Then Raffia gave a sign, 
and his men mounted and rode off with him at 
the head of the column. 

” Revenge ! ” he cried, shaking his fist, ” I 
have spoken.” 

There were only ten prisoners, among them 
the son of the Arab. Father and son wept and 
embraced each other. Then they kissed Helga’s 
feet, and Helga blushed and told them not to 
be silly. Of course the others didn't like this. 
Derrick and Gilbert asserted that they had done 
the rescue and they couldn’t see wh}^ Helga 
should get her feet kissed. 

” You can take off your stockings then, 
Gilbert,” said Geoffrey, ” though what fun 
there is in getting your feet kissed I don’t know. 
It’s just silly.” 

“ And dirty,” said Donald, looking at Gilbert. 

Gilbert struck Donald in the mouth, and . . . 
well, to be continued in our next. 
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lOTERETTPTION 

“ Why did you let Raffia get away ? said 
Geofirey in dismay. “He’ll only come back 
when we aren’t expecting him. 1 know he wiU. 

Bestimmt! You are a fool, Neill.” 

“ Look here, me lad,” said I, “ who is telling 
this story, you or I ? Eh ? If you don t look 
out Raffia may pinch you when you go out to 

gather daisies.” 

“I don’t care,” he said pettishly, “all I 
know is that it was silly to let him get away. 
We could have got the whole tribe with the 
machine-guns when they w^ere riding away. 
Aren’t you ticvet going to let us use the machine- 
guns ? ” 

“ But, Geoff,” said Derrick, “ don’t you see 
it’s much better ? Now we’ve got to be on 
our guard all the time. We’U have to sleep 
always with the live wire on. Oh, this is 
ripping ! ” 

“ Huh ! It’s just a story,” said Gilbert. 

“ And you’re just a silly ass,” retorted 
Derrick. 

“ NeiU,” said Donald, “ let Raffia take 
Gilbert away. She’s always a nuisance.” 

“ Pisoo ! ” she cried, “ you can’t do wivout 
me, for I am the one which speaks Italian and 
French. So there ! ” 



CHAPTER III 


THE STORY 


T he adventurers took the returned pris¬ 
oners into the car, and were to drive 
them back to their caravan. 

“ But/' said Donald, Raffia will come back 
and steal all the carpets and things again." 

“ We must leave a guard," said Gilbert, " and 
I propose that Geoffrey and Derrick will stay 
with the carpets and then well come back for 
'em." 

Everybody except Derrick and Geoffrey 
thought this an excellent plan. 

" If you stick the machine-gun on the top 
of the carpets," said Gilbert, "uh? " 

The faces of the two heroes brightened. 

" Good ! " cried Derrick, " we will defend the 
booty." 

The rear machine-gun was taken out and 
erected on a pile of carpets. Two thousand 
rounds of ammunition were laid beside it. Der¬ 
rick and Geoffrey said farewell to the Arabs, 
and the car went off. 


TNTERRUPTION 

“ Oh, Derrick ! All by ourselves ! If he 
comes ! ” 
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“ Eh, GeofE! If the cartridge belt jams or 
something ! Phew ! ” 

THE STORY 

The two boys sat and scanned the horizon. 
Suddenly Geoffrey gripped Derrick’s arm. 

“ Dust I ” he whispered awfully. 

“ Now the business starts,” said Derrick 
grimly, and he lifted the end of the cartridge 
belt. Suddenly he paled, and a cry of horror 
escaped his lips. 

“ My God, Geoff, weVe taken the wrong 
cartridges ! This is the belt for the forward 

machine-gun,” 

The two stared at each other for a moment. 
Then they looked at the white horses of the 
approaching Tuaregs. 

Each drew his brace of Colts. They had only 
forty shots between them. 

The Tuaregs had widened out to a semicircle, 
and were drawing near rapidly. The two heroes 
shook hands. 

“ In case we don't come out of this, old chap,” 
said Derrick with a catch in his voice. 

“ Maybe Gilbert will bring the car back in 
time,” faltered Geoffrey. 

” Gilbert can’t read a compass,” answered 
Derrick despairingly. 

Derrick had spoken truly. The car had taken 
the Arabs back to their caravan, and at that 
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moment was travelling north-west, when it 
ought to have been travelling south-west. 
Gilbert could not read the compass. 

Meanwhile the two boys had built a rampart 
of carpets, and they awaited their fate. 

" We were fools to leave the car,” said Geof¬ 
frey, and wiped a manly tear from his eye. 
Raffia himself rode forward. 

" You are my prisoners,” he cried. “ Sur¬ 
render, and you will be safe. Show resistance 
and you will die cruelly. You may kill a few 
of my men, but you cannot kill two hundred.” 

Now the boys suspected that he was lying, 
but they were in a desperate position. 

“Our only hope,” said Derrick, ‘‘is to sur¬ 
render, and trust that the car will come back 

before they have killed us.” 

“ It is our only chance,” said Geoffrey, and 
he held up the white flag in token of surrender. 

But here a misunderstanding arose. Geof¬ 
frey’s handkerchief had once upon a time been 
white ; now it was a dirty grey, and the Tuaregs 
thought it was a defiance instead of a surrender. 
The Tuaregs had raised their rifles to fire, when 
Derrick saved the situation by jumping up and 
throwing away his pistols. Geoffrey did like¬ 
wise. In less than a minute they stood pinioned 

hand and foot. 

“ So, white men/* said Raffia with a hateful 
laugh, “you are in my power." 
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“ You gave your word that we should be 

allowed to go free,” said Derrick. ^ 

“ And I always keep my word, he laugnea 

grimly. “ You shall be allowed to go free m 
an hour . . . free into the next world, if indeed 
for Christians there is a next world. Yes, m 
one hour, white people, but during that hour 
you will learn how the Tuareg treats his enemies.” 

“ Torture ? ” gasped Geoffrey, but Raffia 
merely smiled wickedly. 

INTEERTJPTION 

“ I think we’ll stop there to-day,” I said. 
There was a howl of protest. 

“ No, no, go on ! ” they shouted. “ Did Gil¬ 
bert come in time ? ” 

“Anyway he didn’t kill us,” said Derrick, 

“ for we’re here now, aren’t we, GeoS ? ” 

“That isn’t true about me not knowing 
about that what’s-its-name,” said Gilbert, “ I 
know more about compasses of you. Things 
you do mathematics wiv.” 

The boys laughed scornfully; they knew all 
about the compass. 

“ I know too,” said Donald, “it’s like a watch 
with one hand that always jumps about.” 

“ Excellent! ” said I, “ and now to continue 

• • • 

THE STORY 

It was apparent to our two heroes that the 
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Tuaregs were differing about the method of 
torture to be used. Of course they could not 
understand what they were saying, but one 
man kept pointing to two big white horses. 
These seemed to be wild, for they strained at 
their ropes. 

“Geoff,” whispered Derrick fearfully, “did 
you ever hear of Mazeppa ? He was tied on 
the back of a wild horse ; it was let loose, and 

he was never seen again/' 

“ There might be a chance to escape if they 
tied us on horses/' said Geoffrey hopefully. 

But, alas, his hope died as he watched Raffia. 
It was evident that Raffia was against the plan. 
He gave a few quick orders, and rough hands 
carried the boys to a group of palms in the oasis. 
Each was bound to a tree, and the Arabs began 

to collect branches and leaves. 

“They are going to burn us to death!" 
sobbed Derrick, and Geoffrey was too much 
overcome to reply. 

The piles were built high ; only the boys’ 
heads were above the fuel. Raffia stood with 
his arms folded. 

“ Aha ! " he said with a leer, you thought 
that you young fools could fight Raffia! Swine 1 
“ Swine yourself I " said Derrick defiantly. 
Raffia strode towards him, and lashed him 
across the cheek with his whip. He will carry 
that scar to his grave. 
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interruption 

Here Derrick put his hand to his face, and 
did not know that he did so. 

THE STORY 

“ Light the fires ! ” ordered the villain, and 

two men sprang forward to do so. 

“ Can you pray, Derrick ? ” asked Geoffrey 

in a trembling voice. 

“ All I can remember is that bit about thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's ox or his ass, 
said Derrick ruefully. 

“It'll have to do," said Geoffrey, “but it 
doesn't really seem to be the right one to say, 
does it ? " 

The flames crackled. Their feet began to get 
hot. The smoke made them cough. 

“ The smoke will make us unconscious soon," 
said Derrick, “ and that's one comfort." 

Suddenly they noticed that the Arabs looked 
excited. They began to seize their rifles and 
rim about. Then the rattle of a machine-gun 
was heard. 

“ Saved ! ” cried both boys at one time. 

“ Not quite ! " said a voice. 

They looked up and stared into the barrels 
of their own Colts, which were in the hands of 
Raffia. 

Now a Colt has a safety-catch, and Raffia did 
not understand this piece of mechanism. He 
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drew the triggers, but nothing happened. He 
hastily glanced at the Colts, saw the catch, 
drew it back . . • and raised the pistols. 

Derrick and Geoffrey shut their eyes. Death 
seemed an age in coming. They opened their 

eyes again, and . . . 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Perhaps to-morrow we’U finish this instal¬ 
ment, eh ? ” 

“ Go on, you fool! ” cried five voices. 

I went on. 

THE STORY 

They saw Raffia lying dead on the ground. 
Beside him stood Donald, a smoking pistol in 
his hand. Then the two heroes fainted. 

When they came to themselves they were 
lying in bed in the car, and Helga was wiping 

their faces with iced water. 

How did you find us? " asked Geoffrey 

feebly. 

-Well," said Helga, “Gilbert said we had 
to go left, but Donald and I said we had to go 
right. But she wouldn't do it, and said she 

was older than us." 

“Yes," said Donald, “but Gilbert never 
knows right from left, and she took us right 

and she thought it was left." 

“ And then ? " asked Derrick. 
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“We saw ’em and the fires burning,” said 
Gilbert, ” and we took the machine-gun, and 
they are all dead. It was something of nice to 

see 'em falling down.” 

“ But it was me that shot Raffia ! ” crowed 

Donald. 

They were just starting off, when Derrick 
cried: “We must get our machine-gun and 
Colts back.” 

Gilbert went out and brought them in, but 
the carpets and things had to be left behind. 
Donald wanted to take Raffia’s scalp, and Helga 
said it was a good idea, but nobody was bold 
enough to scalp him. 

INTERRUPTION 

“You don’t scalp in the Sahara,” said Der¬ 
rick. 

“ Why not ? ” I asked. 

“ Only Redskins scalp. Besides Donald is 
too httle to kill a man.” 

“You imgrateful pig ! ” I cried. “ Who saved 
your life ? ” 

“Donald,” he said ruefully, “ at least that’s 
what you say. A sandstorm would have saved 
us just as good.” 

“ Yes, Derrick,” said Gilbert, “ Donald is 
just a baby.” 

“ It was me that killed Raffia,” said Donald 
firmly, “ didn’t I, NeiU ? ” 
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“ You saved the lives of two worthless fellows, 
Donald,” I said, “ and I hope that next time 
they are in danger you will act otherwise. And 
now to continue . . 

THE STORY 

It was decided to cross the Sahara in a N.N.E. 
direction to Tripoli. Gilbert s father had once 
served in Tripoli as an officer, and on the 
strength of this fact Gilbert claimed that she 
could guide the party all over Tripoli. 

Then followed many monotonous days. Sand, 
sand, sand. Sometimes they rested in an oasis 
under the palms. Sometimes they stopped and 
spoke with kindly merchants. 1 hese merchants 
were delighted at the news of Raffia s death. 

At last they reached the borders of Tripoli. 
Here they rested at an oasis. It was a cool 
spot, with palms and water. They wanted to 
bathe, but they feared there might be crocodiles. 
Derrick had said that he would blow a call on 
the bugle when it was time to go on. At two 
o'clock he blew the call. All came running to 
the car , . . no, not all j one was missing. 

" She went round the lake,” said Helga. 
“ She said she was looking for buttercups.” 

Derrick blew again. There was no answer. 

We’ll take the car round the lake,” suggested 

Geoffrey. 

This they did, but there was no sign of Gilbert. 
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Suddenly Donald cried and pointed. 

“ Look ! Horse feet marks ! " 

Derrick hastily dismounted and examined 

them with his glass. 

“We must follow them,” he said. 

They went forward. 

“ Look I ” cried Helga, “ a bit of paper ! ” 
At first the others did not think anything 
about it, but it occurred to Geoffrey that in 
such a wild country paper would be unknown. 
“ Let's go back and pick it up,” he said. 
This they did. It was a corner of The Times, 
On it was written as if hastily the words : “ i 
am stollen by savidges save me Gilberte.” 

” To the rescue ! ” cried the gallant band, 
and the car leapt forward. 

Soon they sighted the dust of a flying column. 
Derrick put the car to top speed, and soon they 
came within gim range. 

“We can't fire or we’ll hit Gilbert,” cried 
Helga. 

“ Then it must be the live wire,” said Derrick 
tensely. 

There was nothing to be seen ahead but dust. 

Derrick drove into it, and suddenly something 

solid loomed through the cloud. Derrick drew 

up with the nose of the car touching a great 
wall. 

“ The robbers have reached their castle ! ” he 
cried in disappointment. 


D 
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And now a rain of bullets spluttered on the 
car. Derrick drove slowly round the castle. 
He studied the great solid doors, and wondered 
if he could ram them. All agreed that that was 
impossible. 

“Look ! “ cried Geoffrey, “there is a head 
at that window ! “ and he pointed to the face 
of a man. It was an evil, dark face. 

“ Hullo ! “ said the man. “ Sprechen Sie 
Deutsch ? “ 

“ J^> gewiss,“saidDerrick, “ waswollenSie? “ 

Then the man said : “ I am Barbariko, Chief 
of the Barbariks. I love the white maiden, and 
I make her my best wife. Go away and leave 
us. She says she does not want to go with 
you. She loves me." 

“You liar! “ cried Donald in German, and 
the chief laughed mockingly. 

“ Go away," cried he, “ or your corpses will 
feed the vultures," and his face disappeared. 

“ We should have shot him," said Geoffrey 
regretfully. 

A council of war was held, and it was decided 
to wait till dark and then try to bomb the main 
door. 

Darkness fell, and they switched on the cur¬ 
rent. No one could sleep that night. Every 
now and then Geoffrey turned the searchlight 
through a circle. About midnight Donald saw 
something white near the car. He told the 
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others, and three pistols were levelled. But 
the white figure held up its hands. Derrick 

opened a window. 

“ I have a message from the lady,” said the 
figure in English, and a note was held out. 
Derrick opened it eagerly. It ran ; ” Save me, 
derrik, he is a broot this women is a frend and 

she will leed you of me.” 

“Swindle maybe,” said Geoffrey. 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Derrick ; ” there is only 
one person in the world who would write She 
will lead you of me.' ” He turned to the 
woman. “ Who are you ? ” he asked. 

“Sir,” she said, “ I am his chief wife, but 
many years ago I was a servant to the lady's 
father when he was officer with the Italian 
army. I hate Barbariko, for he is a cruel devil 
man. Come, I will lead you, but you must 
have arms, arms that make no noise.” 

They took council together, and finally it was 
decided that . . . 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Don’t let me go! ” cried Helga excitedly. 
“You’re no use,” scoffed Geoffrey, “you’ll 
be left in the car.” 

“ But I’m going,” said Donald bravely. 

“ Oh,” shivered Geoffrey, “ I believe it is all 
a trick to get us into the castle. I don’t like 
going.” 
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“ And you. Derrick ? ” I asked. 

Derrick did not hear my question. His eyes 
were shining and big ; he was ah*eady in the 
castle. 

THE STORY 

Finally it was decided that Derrick and Donald 
should go. They armed themselves with two 
Colts and a dagger each. Derrick slipped a 
couple of bombs into his pocket in case of 
emergency. Geoffrey and Helga were left with 
strict orders to leave tlie car on no account. 

“ As if I would ! ” quoth Helga and squeaked. 
Through the dark night the brothers groped 
their way. The woman led them to a small 
door in the wall. This she opened with a key. 
They found themselves in a dark passage. Der¬ 
rick wanted to use his electric torch, but the 
woman said it was too dangerous. They groped 
their way along, and at last a light appeared 
in the distance. 

“The first sentry! ’* whispered the woman. 
“ To shoot would be to ruin everything. He 

must be killed silently.” 

Derrick knew that the big moment of his 
life had come. He knew that he had to creep 
forward and strike a cowardly blow at the 

sentry’s back. 

“ It is war, but it is not magnificent,” he 
said, a quotation coming to his mind. 
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He shook hands with Donald. Then, with 
set teeth, he crept forward, dagger in hand. 
But fate was against him. His foot displaced 
a stone. The sentry shouted the alarm. Der¬ 
rick’s first shot rang out, and the sentry fell 
forward, shot through the heart. Armed men 
rushed in, and the two Colts spat death. But 
the numbers were too great, and it looked as if 
the two boys were to be beaten back. 

“ Give them a bomb ! ” shouted Donald. 

Derrick threw a bomb, and he and Donald 
and the woman flung themselves flat on the 
ground. The explosion was deafening. When 
the smoke cleared there was nothing to be seen 
but dead men. The others had retreated in 
terror. 

“ Lead on ! ” cried Derrick, and the woman 
led on. 

Not a soldier was to be seen. They went 
along the passage, lighting their way with their 
torches. Both boys had reloaded. The woman 
stopped at a door. 

“ The chief’s room,” she whispered. • 

Derrick softly opened the door, which was 

unlocked. He started back when he saw what 

was inside. Gilbert was bound to a chair. The 

chief stood before her covering her with a 
revolver. 

Ha, ha ! ” he leered, “ you have just arrived 
in time to see the end of your young lady. 
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Move one weapon and she gets a bullet through 
her heart.” 

INTERRUPTION 

“ I think, children,” I said pleasantly, “ that 
we’ll leave Gilbert sitting there till to-morrow. 
I’m tired.” 

“Think I’m afraid?” demanded Gilbert. 

“ I’m not afraid from him anyway.” 

“Quick!” cried Helga, “what happened 

then ? ” 

“ Ask Derrick,” I said, “ he was there.” 
“We killed him anjnvay,” said Derrick. 

“ I know he was killed,” said Geoffrey, “ but 
how ? Go on, Neill, quick ! ” 

“ Just a few words more,” I said. 

THE STORY 

The boys stood petrified with horror. But only 
for a moment. Derrick’s quick brain was working. 

Suddenly he laughed loudly. 

“ You fool ! ” he cried, “ if you only knew 
that Geoffrey is at this moment covering you 

with a revolver behind ! ” 

Barbariko glanced hastily round, and Derrick’s 

bullet shivered his right arm. But he caught the 
revolver with his left hand, levelled it at Gilbert s 
breast and fired. There was a scream, and . . . 

interruption 

“ Surely Gilbert wasn’t killed ! ” gasped Helga. 
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THE STORY 

There was a scream, and the wife of the chief 
lay writhing on the ground. She had sprung 
forward to protect Gilbert, and it was her heart 
that caught the bullet. Barbariko swore and 
aimed again, but Derrick’s Colt spoke, and the 
robber chief bit the dust. 

INTERRUTTION 

“ I’m saved, anyway ! ” said Gilbert. 

THE STORY 

Quickly the two brothers cut the thongs that 
bound Gilbert. She was insensible through terror. 
“ We must carry her,” said Donald. 
“Donald,” said Derrick slowly, “we can 
fight for her, die for her, but we can't carry 
half a ton.” 

“ You are heavier of me,” said a pained voice 
from the chair. Gilbert had recovered conscious¬ 
ness and argument. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ How they got out of the castle,” I said, 
“ will be told to-morrow morning.” 

“ Anyway,” said Geoffrey, “ the chief is dead. 
It should be easy to get out.” 

“ Don’t halloo till you’re out of the castle,” 
said I. 

I’m not in the castle ; I’m in the car ! So 
there! ” said Geoffrey, and laughed gaily. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE STORY 

G ilbert had recovered consciousness. 

“ We must get out of this as soon 
as we can/' said Derrick anxiously. 
“ The chief is dead, but his men are alive," 

" And we are locked in ! " cried Donald in 

alarm from the door. 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“ Trapped ! " said Derrick dramatically. 
They were indeed in a bad situation. To find 
their way, even if the door were open, would 
be difficult, for the castle was a network of 
passages. 


INTERRUPTION 

“ Oh, you were a bally fool to leave the car 

at all,” said Geoffrey to Gilbert. 

“ We must never leave the car again,” said 

Helga. 


THE STORY 

Meanwhile Plelga and Geofirey were sitting 
in the car in great fear. They had heard 
muffled sounds of shots. Then silence followed, 
and they trembled. 
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^‘They are killed this time/' sobbed Helga. 

What can we do ? 

"I don't know," said Geoffrey, shivering. 

" Well wireless to Neill," said Helga suddenly. 

Neill picked up the message in Naples harbour. 
He was on Pyecraft's yacht, bound for Egypt. 

" Gilbert and Derrick and Donald arc impris¬ 
oned in a castle," ran Geoffrey’s message, " and 
we think they're all killed." 

Unfortunately Geoffrey’s knowledge of the 
Morse Code was pretty poor, and the answer 
puzzled him not a little. 

" What are they all filled with ? ” asked Neill, 
"dates or coconuts? " 

" It is no time to be funny," tapped Geoffrey. 

" Then what do you mean by sending me a 
message that Gilbert and Derrick and Donald 
are interested in cattle and they are all filled ? 

Do you mean the cattle are filled or the chil¬ 
dren ? " 


" Killed, not filled," said Geoffrey. 

“ What did they kill the cattle for, eh ? 
Going to start a frozen meat concern in Tripoli, 
or what ? ” 

“ Let me try," said Helga, and pushed Geof¬ 
frey away from the apparatus. 

“ The robbers have taken them into their 

castle and we think they are all dead,” she 
tapped. 

^Vhat 1 Good T.ord I \A7ViQ'f 
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and longitude ? Quick ! " came Neill's answer. 

Geoffrey and Helga looked at each other in 
dismay. Neither knew what the words meant. 

“ Where exactly are you ? " asked Neill. 

“Africa/' answered Geoffrey, “at least I 
think so." 

The reply to this cannot be spoken. The 
instrument quivered under Neill's bad language. 

“ Look out of the car and describe what you 
see," he continued. “Any mountains in the 
distance ? " 

“ Yes," said Geoffrey, “ a range. I see one 
peak shaped like . . . like a stone." 

Neill's language was worse than ever. 

“ Try again, you idiot ! " he sent. 

“ It’s a little like a chimney hat," said Geof¬ 
frey. He sent other descriptions but there was 
no answer. 

An hour passed, two hours, three, four. 

“ Look I " cried Helga suddenly, and she 
pointed to a speck in the sky. 

“Bird," said Geoffrey. 

“ Aeroplane ! " cried Helga. 

The speck grew bigger. 

“ It is an aeroplane ! " said Geoffrey in great 
excitement. 

But it was no aeroplane. It was a glass car. 

It circled round and round. 

Send it a message ! " cried Helga, and Geof¬ 
frey fired a rocket. The signal was seen, and 
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the car swooped down and landed twenty yards 
from the car. Neill and Pyecraft stepped out, 
and in two minutes they had heard the facts. 

At that moment the sound of rifle firing came 
from the castle. 

“Not a moment is to be lost," said Neill. 
“ Come, Pyecraft, we must descend inside the 
castle wahs,” 

They ran to the flying-car, rose horizontally 
in the air, sailed over the castle and descended. 

A hail of bullets met them from the courtyard. 

“ Same to you, and many of them ! " laughed 
Pyecraft, and dropped a bomb. 

The robbers scattered like leaves in a storm, 
and the flying-car descended in an empty yard. 
A hail of bullets came from windows and doors. 

“We can’t get out of the car in that fire," 
muttered Neill with a shiver. “ The three must 
be left to die." 

Suddenly from a window came the words : 
“ It isn’t our car ; it is bigger of ours." 

“ Gilbert’s English ! " cried Neill, and pointed 
to a window two stories high. 

“ We’U rise to it," said Pyecraft, and gripped 
the wheel. Slowly he brought the car to a level 
with the window, only to discover that it was 
guarded by thick iron bars. 

Chuck us a metal saw! " cried the brave 
Derrick. 

“ Don’t be old-fashioned," said Neill. “ Here, 
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catch the end of this pipe and these matches. 
We’ve got oxygen and hydrogen, and that is 

an oxyliydrogen blow pipe.” 

“ Spiffing ! ” cried Derrick, and in three 
minutes the white flame had eaten through the 


bars. 

Then came a difficulty. The car floated 
about four feet from the window ; a jutting- 
out buttress prevented it from going any nearer. 

“ I can jump it,” said Derrick, but Donald 
and Gilbert said that they wouldn’t try. To 
show themselves for a moment would mean to 
be a target for the sharp-shooters. 

“ You’ll have to walk the plank,” said Neill, 
and he threw an axe into the room. ” Take a 

plank out of the floor.” 

“ It’s a stone floor,” said Gilbert. 

“ I’ve got it ! ” cried Derrick, “ one of the 

caterpillar wheels will make a plank. 

“ Out-of-date again,” said Neill, “ we don’t 

carry such things on this machine. 

“ Well, go and borrow the one from the other 

car,” shouted Gilbert. 

“ Righto,” said Neill, and the car flew swiftly 
over the castle wall. But when it returned 
with the caterpillar wheel, the three clnldren 
were in a dangerous position. They had barri¬ 
caded the inner doors with furniture, but the 
enemy were attacking from the yard. Two 
ladders were in position, and Neill and Pyecraft 
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saw a terrible battle going on. Men were 
struggling up the ladders. The children were 
not in sight, but as each man reached the window 
he threw up his arms and fell headlong down. 

“These kids can shoot,” said Pyecraft in 
admiration. 

Neill did not answer ; he guided the car to 
the window, and a bomb settled the attackers. 
It was the work of a minute to place the cater¬ 
pillar in position. 

“ Now, rush it! ” cried Neill, and Donald ran 
the plank. 

“ Come on, Gilbert! ** 

She slipped, and would have fallen, but Neill 
seized her arm, and dragged her into the car. 
Derrick walked leisurely over the plank with 
his head in the air. It was only when a bullet 
took his cap off that he squeaked like a rabbit 
and leapt into the car. 

In less than two minutes they were safely 
out of the castle yard. 

“ Get out of this, Geoff! roared Neill through 
the speaking-trumpet, and he led the way in 
the air. The slower vehicle followed on the 
ground, and it was an hour before they stopped 
to shake hands with each other. 

interruption 

Oh, it was ripping that you came and saved 
us ! ” cried Derrick. 
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“ Huh ! ” grunted Gilbert, “we could of saved 
ourselves wivout you. You just did it cos you 
was jealous ; wanted to be in the story. See ? 
Uh ? Think we can’t do wivout you ? ” She 
turned to Geoffrey. “ See what ’e does ? Takes 
the best car for ’imself. Just like ’e always 
does. Bought cherries this morning and gave 
us the bad ones. Thinks ’e’s better of us. 

Huh ! Besides, how could a car fly ? ” 

“ It was a new invention,” said Donald, and 

I’m glad Neill came.” 

“ But ’e isn’t going to stay wiv us ! ” cried 

Gilbert. “ We don't want ’im.” 

Derrick considered the matter. 

“ I don’t mind if ho goes away again, he 
said, “ but he should give us the new car and 

take the old one himself.” 

“ I want him to come with us,” said 

Helga. 

“ Me too,” said Donald. 

“ Then let’s have a Schnlgemeinde (school 
meeting) ! ” cried Geoffrey. Hands up who 

want Neill to come with us ! 

Gilbert voted against. Derrick said he was 
indillercnt. Geoffrey, Helga, and Donald voted 

for my coming. ., . r 

“ I am coming all right,” I said, but of 

course both cars must be up-to-date.” 

“ You can make ours a flyer when we come 

to Cairo,” said Derrick. 
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Humph,” Baid Gilbert, “ ’im ! ’E says ’e 
can invent, but it’s just all made up. My 
brover is cleverer of you. Old Neill; ’e invents 
nice things to home.” 

“ Cars and things ? ” demanded Donald. 
“ Cars that can fly ? ” 

Gilbert ignored Donald. 

“ What do you say. Derrick ? Think Neill 
could make like ’e says ’e can make ? ” 

Derrick thought for a bit. 

“A car that can fly . . . yes, maybe, but 
that bit about the machine for making water, 
that’s silly. I asked Herr Seifert the science 
master about it, and he says there is only a little 
hydrogen in the air, and so. Old Neill, you 

couldn’t have a machine to make water from 
the air.” 

Gilbert crowed. 

“ See ? See ’ow stupid ’e is ? ” 

I laughed in a superior way. 

“ Heine Damen und Herren,” I said, “ how 

dare you tell a great inventor how to find his 

hydrogen ! Does Herr Seifert admit that there 

IS hydropn in the sun, eh ? Does he realise 

that radium acts as a magnet that draws this 

hydrogen downwards? Does he know that 

mth Gilbertium you can drain out the hydrogen 
from the clouds, eh ? ” 

‘‘What is Gilbertium?” asked Gilbert sus- 
piciously. 
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“ It is a substance discovered by me, one that 
is dangerous to handle . . . hence the name.” 
Gilbert ^mlled my hair hard. 

THE STORY 

It was a great meeting. The children at once 
began to question the inventor about the flying- 

car. 

Quite simple/’ he said. What’s the light¬ 
est metal ? 

“ Paper,” said Donald. 

G'way ! ” said Helga, “ feathers are lighter 

than paper.” 

” Aluminium,” said Derrick. 

^‘Good,” said Neill, “but aluminium is 
heavier than air, isn’t it ? Now, this car is 
made of Radialum, a mixture of aluminium and 

radium. It is lighter than air. 

But why is it sitting on the ground now ? 

asked Geoffrey. 

“Water,” said Neill. “We have a tank 
underneath ; we have the apparatus you have 
for making water from oxygen and hydrogen. 
When you arc in the air, and you want to come 
down, you simply fill the tank, and down you 

come.” 

D('rrick clapped his hands in delight. 

“ Come on ! Let ’s get to Cairo and get our 

car turned into a flyer ! ” 

“ I think,” said Neill, “ that you should all 
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go with Pyecraft in the flyer, and I'll being the 
old-fashioned bus along myself/' 

“That is a good idea," said Gilbert happily, 
and then added : “ 'Ope old Neill loses 'imself 
in the desert! " 

The flyer reached Cairo in si^ hours, but 
Neill took two days to arrive. The Radialum 
had not arrived, and they spent the time sight¬ 
seeing. Cairo was a modern town with tram- 
cars and electric light, open-air cafes and theatres. 
They found a cinema and saw Charlie Chaplin 
and Jackie Coogan in “The Kid." Gilbert, 
herself an excellent cinema actress, never laughed 

once. One comedian never laughs at another's 
jokes. 


“I want to see the Pyramids," said Helga. 
"I can see Charlie in Dresden.” 

Where do they live ? " asked Gilbert. “ I 
didn't know you knew anybody in Cairo." 

Silly! said Helga, “the Pyramids aren't 
people; they are—er—you know ...” 

“I know,” said Derrick, " whats-its-names 
• . . built by thingmabob." 

“You are mistaken,” said the inventor 
f avely; “ they were built by what-you-call- 


So they flew to the Pyramids, and Pyecraft 
when they came in sight of them, turned to 
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I don’t think there was ever such an ignorant 
crew as this lot was. Their ignorance of geo¬ 
graphy was appalling. 

The P>Tamids affected each member of the 
party in a different way. Pyecraft thought 
that they would be excellent for plastering with 
advertisements for Pyecraft’s Patent Petroleum. 
Neill thought that the stone would build a lovely 
school with swimming-baths. Gilbert thought 
that they should take some of the stones and 
build a cinema and an ice-cream saloon. Der¬ 
rick said that they reminded him too much of a 
geometry book. Hclga wanted to know what 
was inside them. Donald wanted to know why 
they hadn’t put window's in them, and Geoffrey 

dismissed them as “Just silly.’’ 

A guide was found, and they entered the 
Great Pyramid. They groped along a long, 
dark passage, and nobody enjoyed it. It was 
cool and musty. At last they reached the 
centre, a great room with small windows with 
shafts running to the open air. Ihe guide 
talked a long rigmarole about kings and burying 
places, and how he had a wife and sixteen chil¬ 
dren to support on what he earned. But no 
one listened ; everyone was saying to himself or 
herself: Want to get out of this horrible place. 

Later Neill bought a guide-book and read a 
long description of the Pyramids. The others 
were astonished at the description, until Neill 
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discovered that he was reading the wrong page ; 
he had read the account of the building of the 
Assuan Dam by mistake. 

He found the right page, and told them that 
no one was quite certain why the Pyramids were 
built. That the stones of the Great Pyramid 
could form a carriage road from Liverpool to 
New York. 

“They would sink,” said Geoffrey. “That 
book isn't much of a book.” 

“ You could have a submarine road, like the 
Atlantic cable,” said Derrick. 

“ Why are they going to make a road in the 
sea? ” asked Donald. 

Neill had to give up reading interesting facts 
to them. From sea-roads they went to sharks ; 
from sharks to crutches. . . . Derrick knew a 
man who knew another man who once spoke 
to a sailor who knew of a man who had seen a 
man who got his leg bitten off by a shark. 

They returned to Cairo, and Helga said she 
would like to see the tomb of Tutankhamen. 

interruption 

story,” said Geoffrey. 
What are we hanging about a plaee like Egypt 

for ? Might as well be at home. I want to go 
where there are savages and killing.” 

‘ Me too,” said Derrick. “ I want to shook 
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“ Oh, lions ! ” said Gilbert. 

“ You’ve got to wait till the new metal comes 
from England,” said I, “ luiless you want to go 
south in the old car.” 

“ Quick,’* cried Geoflrey, “ make the old car 
a flyer and we’ll go lion-hunting.” 

“ It seems a pity,” said I sadly, for I had 
spent a night reading up all about the tombs 
of Luxor, the building of the Assuan Dam, the 

irrigation system, the productions of Egypt. . , . 

“It seems a pity to leave Egypt before learning 
something about the country and about the 

ancient art of the Egyptians, and about the-” 

“ We want lions ! ” demanded the group. 

“ Good ! ” said I grimly. “ And hons you shall 

have.” 

THE STORY 

The Radialum arrived in lead boxes. It was 
a difficult task to unpack it, for it was lighter 
than air. And here it must be told how Derrick 
nearly lost his life. Neill had told him not to 
touch the sheets of metal, and, as is usual with 
Derrick, he answered “ All right ! ” without 
knowing what Neill had said. Well, they were 
all working in a yard. Men with lead boots 
were bringing the sheets to Neill, who was fit¬ 
ting them into the old car in place of the old 
steel ones. 

“ Tell Derrick I want him,” said the inventor 
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to Donald; “ you’ll find him out in the outer 
yard.” 

Donald went. In two minutes he came run¬ 
ning back breathless. 

“ He's gone away ! 

“ Where to ? ” asked Pyecraft. 

“ He went right up in the air like a rocket/' 
said Donald. 

The fool! ” cried Neill, “ he's gone off with 
a plate of Radialum. But we had one extra, 
anyway.” 

“But,” cried Donald weeping, “where will 
he go to ? ” 

” He was always a good rehgious lad, Donald,” 
said Neill, but, seeing that you seem to be 
missing him, we 11 see if we can follow him.” 

They went outside, and Donald pointed to a 

tiny speck in the sky. As he pointed the speck 
disappeared. 


“ By George,” said Neill, “ just saw him in 
hme. Jump in, everybody ... no, not you, 
Pyecraft; you are too heavy.” 

slowly for a few feet. 
Then Neill put the engine into top speed, and 
they climbed in great spirals. 

We are doing three hundred miles an hour ” 

»”ly -Joins aboit 

Sixty, that is if he hasn't fallen off.” 

scodT through his tele- 

P • He was hanging on like grim death, and 
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his face was full of terror. They came nearer 
and nearer. Neill stopped the engine, and 
allowed the car to mount in the same direction 
as Derrick was mounting. A rope was thrown, 
and he gripped it with his left hand. 

“ Tie it under your arms ! ” yelled Geoffrey. 
Derrick managed to do this. 

“ Jump ! ” cried Neill, and Derrick loosened 
his hold of the sheet. It went soaring into the 
air and poor Derrick dropped suddenly and 
hung swaying beneath the car. They all pulled 
on the rope to draw him in, but they feared 

that the friction would cut the rope. 

“ Keep cool ! ” cried Neill through the trum¬ 
pet. “ We’re going to sink, and I'll try to stop 

just before you hit the ground.” 

Derrick's answer was too feeble to be heard. 
The car began to sink. It took an hour to 
reach the ground, and by this time Derrick was 
insensible. His face was black, for the rope 
had been crushing his chest, and he \tould soon 
have died of suffocation. A doctor was sum¬ 
moned. ** He must remain in bed for three 
weeks,” he said, ” and he cannot possibly go 
on this lion-hunting expedition.” 

IIsTEBRUFTION 

“ See ! ” said Gilbert. “ See what ’e does ? 
Says there’s no punishment in ’is school, and 
’e won’t let Derrick go lion hunting cos ’e 
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touched the metal stuff. No better of other 
teachers, uh ? ” 

“ I’m not going to be left behind,” said Der¬ 
rick firmly. 

“ I can’t disobey a doctor ” said I. 

“ Don’t care ! I’m coming with you ! ” 

“ Don’t be a pig, Neill,” said Geoffrey. “ He 
didn't mean to steal the metal.” 

THE STORY 

Two days later the car had been transformed 
into a flyer. It was decided to give the two 
cars a name, and Helga was asked to christen 
the old car She gave it the name Squeaker, 

But why Squeaker ? cried everybody at 
once. 

“ That's what you call a young pigeon before 

it can fly," she explained, and everyone said it 

was very clever of her to think of such a good 

name. Then Donald was asked to give the 

other car a name, and he said it should be called 

Grown Up Pigeon, but the others said the name 
was too long. 

“ Call It Carrier or Homer,” suggested Geof¬ 
frey. 

“ Yes, Homer,” said Gilbert, “ and then Neill 
can go home in it and leave us.” 

So Homer it was called. 

The morning for their departure came It 
was decided that Neill and Pyecraft should 
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travel in Squeaker, and the others in Homer. 

“ Pity we've had to leave Derrick behind,” 
said Neill, as he stepped into the car. 

Suddenly there was a gay laugh from Homer, 
and Derrick crept from under the driver’s seat. 

“ I sneaked out of hospital this morning,” he 
cried, and everybody was glad to see him. 

They followed the Nile as far as Khartourn. 
Neill wanted to land and see General Gordon's 
grave, but the others said they wanted to see 
lions, not graves. It was easy to communicate 
from one car to the other, for at Cairo each 
had been fitted with a wireless telephone. 

They passed Fashoda at a great height, and 
Pyecraft told them how Fashoda had nearly 
caused a war between IBritain and France. 

“ Seem to be a lot of men working down 

there,” said Geoffrey. 

“ Laying a new railway it seems,' said Pye¬ 
craft. ” I’d like to go down and see how they 

do it.” 

The cars descended, and found a camp oi 
railway layers. They were mostly Indians, but 
the leader was an Englishman called Banks. 
He shook hands with them, but in no happy 


manner. 

“ Doesn’t seem 


to welcome us much,” whis 


pered Derrick to Gilbert. 

Banks looked at Derrick quickly. He had 

overheard the remark. 
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“Sorry,” he said with a sad smile. “ I am 
indeed very glad to welcome you all, but if I 
appear cold in my reception, please forgive me. 
I am in great trouble. For the past three weeks 
a man has disappeared every night.” 

“ Deserted ? ” asked Neill sympathetically. 

“ Carried off by a lion,” said Banks. “ It is 
awful. We have erected wooden barricades 
round the sleeping-quarters, barriers six feet 
high. The lion jumps them, enters a tent, 
seizes a victim, and drags him shrieking over 
the fence. It is awful, but we can't do anything. 
I have sat up nights, waiting with my rifle, but 
he has eluded me every time.” 

“ A lion ! ” breathed Geoffrey, and his eyes 
shone. 

“ A lion ! ” said Derrick, and jumped for joy. 

A lion ! ” cried Gilbert, and sidled up to the 
car door. 

A lion ! ” screamed Helga, and dived into 
the car. 

“ Where ? ” cried Donald, and followed her 
with a rush. 

“I guess,” said Pyecraft, “that this httle 
bimch of ours may be able to give you cawn- 
siderable assistance, Mr. Branch, and, if you 

have time now, Mr. Tank, we'll have a council 
of war.” 

A cotacil of war was held, and Derrick came 
to the fore as a man of action. 
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“ We have to make stockade posts,” he said. 
“ Mr. Bank and Pyecraft can man one, me and 
Neill the second, Geoff and Donald the third, 

and Helga and Gilbert-” 

“ We stay in the car,” said Helga hurriedly. 
“ Excellent ! ” said Derrick. “ We’ll place 
the cars behind the posts. Gilbert can go in one 
and Helga in the other, and then when the lion 
comes they can turn the searchlights on him. 

The plan was approved by all, and the Indians 
were told to make the three posts. 

Night fell with tropical suddenness, and they 

prepared to man their posts. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Banks, “ you will hear him 

roar in the distance. Then there is silence. 
When a lion roars he is not a danger. It is 
after his roar that he creeps forward in the dark 

bushes.” 

The posts were manned. Each person had 
his elephant rifle and his two Colts. Geoffrey 
and Donald had a bomb each. Helga and 

Gilbert had strict orders : 

‘‘If you hear a movement in the bush,’ said 

Banks, ‘‘ switch on the light at once. Rernem- 
ber that you have our lives in your hands.” 

Then there was silence. The defenders stared 
out into the blackness. It was a fearful watch 
that night. Neill’s teeth chattered and his 
knees shook. Geoffrey could hardly hold his 
rifle, his hands shook so much. Everyone was 
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in a great fear. If they could only have talked 
to each other their fear would have been less, 
but they knew that talking would be fatal for 
their chances of killing the lion. 

In the distance rose a long roar, then a weaker 
roar. It was the lion and his mate. The 
watchers gripped their rifles hard, and strove 
to control their chattering teeth. 

One hour passed. Two hours. Then all at 
one time they heard a movement in the bush. 

“ The searchlight! muttered the watchers 
to themselves, but the girls in the cars had not 
heard the movement. 

Suddenly, on the left, was a terrific growl, and 
a scream followed. The girls switched on the 
lights at the same instant, and . . . what a 
sight met their eyes ! Donald was being dragged 
over the ground between the stockade and the 
bushes by a great lion. It had him by the right 
arm. He screamed agonizingly. 

With a bound the others rushed to his rescue. 
Derrick led the pursuit. 

“ My brother! he cried despairingly, and 
plunged into the bush. Everyone had his 
electric torch with him, and Neill, keeping well 
in the background, saw the whole scene. There 
was the great brute making off with its victim. 
Behind it ran Derrick, trying to aim while he 
ran. To fire was dangerous, for he might hit 
his brother. Suddenly a shot rang out from 
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the wing, and the lion rolled over. It was Pye- 
craft, who had made a flank attack. Derrick 
paused for a second, took aim at the brute’s 
heart, and fired. It died without a sound. 

“ Saved ! ” cried Derrick, and rushed forward 
to his brother. But at that moment a growl 
came from the bush. A great beast sprang out, 
seized the now unconscious Donald, and dragged 
him off. It was the lioness. 

Sobbing in fear, Derrick led the new pursuit. 
There was the whirr of a propeller overhead, 
and the pursuers took new courage. Gilbert 
was flying above them lighting their way with 

the brilliant searchlight. 

“ Head it off ! ” yelled Derrick, and in answer 
Gilbert flew in front of the lioness. The beam 
of light made it halt in bewilderment, but only 
for a moment. It dropped its prey, turned 
suddenly, and sprang at Derrick. He emptied 
liis Colt into its open mouth before he went 
down with the beast on top of him. Geoffrey, 
without thinking, threw a bomb, but luckily he 
had forgotten to take the pin out, and it did 
not explode. 

The wounded brute, mad with pain, was tear¬ 
ing at Derrick with its claws. Banks and Pyc- 
craft ran forward together, and two bullets 
found its heart at the same moment. There 
was a long howl which ended in a gurgle, and 

it rolled over. 
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Derrick and Donald were both insensible. 
Both were badly mauled. Donald's arm was 
bitten to the bone, and Derrick had an ugly 
wound in his hip. They were carried back to 
camp, and a hospital was hurriedly prepared. 
Helga offered to act as nurse. Then followed a 
trying time. Both boys passed into a raging 
fever, and it was pitiful to hear them crying in 
their delirium. They lived through that awful 
adventure in their delirious dreams. 

I fear there is little hope," said Pyecraft. 
“If we only had a doctor ! " 

“ I can bring a doctor from Cairo in a few 
hours," volunteered Geoffrey. 

“And I'll cross over to England and bring 
their father," said Neill. 

111 come with you," said Gilbert eagerly. 

interruption 


Huh! Think I’d want to go wiv you ’ ” 
cned Gilbert with a bitter laugh. 

I smiled. 


‘I must teU the true story of the trip to 
Africa,” I said. ^ 

I don’t want to go wiv you,” she said firmly. 
You ve got to.” 

'' Why ? ” 

Because you want to, you potato ! ” 

Ihen she laughed. 

“ Anyway, I’m going to drive ! ” she said. 


u 




\ 
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THE STORY 

Geoffrey flew to Cairo and brought back a 
doctor before nightfall. The doctor examined 
the wounded ; then he shook his head. 

“There is a hope.” he said slowly, “but it 
is a little one.” He turned to Helga. “ Every¬ 
thing depends on your nursing.” he said, and 

Helga bowed her head. 

The boys were still in delirium. Derrick 

spoke much about the school at Hellerau. and 

once he cried : “Go away, lion ! This is a free 

school ! ” Donald raved about his home m 

Harrogate, and seemed to have the idea that 

somebody had stolen his father’s motor-car to 

make a fountain-pen with. 

Meanwhile Gilbert and Neill were flying over 

the Sahara, arguing all the time. 

“ That is Timbuctoo down there.” said Neill. 
“ It isn’t. I know better of you.” she replied. 

“ Then what place is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I know that when you 

say it is a place it isn t that place. 

They crossed the Mediterranean from Tunis 
to Genoa, Gilbert’s birthplace. Then they 
passed over the Alps at a great height. ey 
landed in Harrogate exactly seventeen hours 
after leaving the camp. Then to their dis¬ 
appointment they found that Dr. Boyd had 
gone away on holiday, leaving no address. 
There was nothing for it but to return. But 
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Neill wanted to see his home in Scotland, and 
in less than an hour they were in Forfar. He 
introduced Gilbert to his family, and she enjoyed 
the visit very much. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Yes, and you had an awful ’ome, quite poor 
people, uh ? ” said Gilbert. 

“ Poor but dishonest,” said I. 

“ I never wanted to see your ’ome,” she said. 
She turned to Geoffrey. “ Humph ! E showed 
me the places ’e played in when ^e was a dirty 
little boy. As if I ’ad any interest of that! 
And, see ? Shows what ’e thinks of ’is school, 
eh ? ’E goes and ’as a ’oliday to ’ome when 
e knows that Derrick and Donald are maybe 

dying. See ? Uh ? Fine teacher, uh ? Free 
school! Humph ! ” 

“Shut up, Gilbert,” said Donald. “Did I 
get better ? ” 

THE STORY 

When they returned after four days, they_ 

INTERRUPTION 

^ See ? ” cried Gilbert. “ Stayed away enjov- 
mg imself to ’ome all that time ! ” 

the story 

When they returned after four days ... but 
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it must be explained why they took so long. 
They stayed in Scotland two hours. Then they 
set off, meaning to go via Holland, Salzburg, 
Rome, Tripoli. Gilbert said she knew the way. 
Neill had brought a few books with him, and 
was so engrossed in his reading that he did not 
pay any attention to the direction they were 
taking. After a few hours he looked down and 
noticed an ocean underneath. 

” Hullo,” he cried, ” where are we ? ” 

” Crossing Mediterranean,” grunted Gilbert. 
He returned to his book. After another hour 
he called : ” Say, aren’t we ever going to cross 
this darned Mediterranean ? ” 

She made no answer. Then Neill suspected 

that something was wrong. 

” That ship down there looks like a Cunarder,” 
he said to himself, and he went to the wireless 
apparatus. 

“ Would you mind telling us where we are ? ” 
he signalled. 

” One day out from New York,’^ came the 

reply from the Cunarder. 

He hastily informed Gilbert of her error. 

” Doesn't matter,” she said, “the world is 
round, and we'll get to Africa all right. 

However, Neill insisted on taking the wheel. 
Gilbert pretended to be very indignant, but it 
was only pretence, for, the day after their return, 
Neill overheard her say to Geoffrey : “ ’E 
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doesn't know I done it of purpose ! Silly, isn't 
'e ? Should of seen 'is face when 'e knew we 
was near America 1 " 

Derrick recovered consciousness first, and he 
suffered a good deal from the wound in his hip. 
Donald's recovery was slower, but in a fortnight 
both were able to sit out in the evening sun. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Seems rather a tame ending/’ said Derrick. 

“Didn’t we have another lion hunt after¬ 
wards ? ” 

“No, there was no second lion hunt,” I 
answered. 

“ I don’t want any more lions,” said Geoffrey, 
“I want cannibals now.” 

“ Oh, cannibals ! ” said Gilbert. “ Nice ' ” 

Then she said to Helga : “ What is a cannibal, 
uh ? ” ’ 

“ I want to go among the cannibals,” said 
Helga, and danced about with excitement. 



CHAPTER V 


THE STORY 


A fter this great lion hunt the adven¬ 
turers wondered what they would do 
next. 

It was exciting/' said Geoffrey. 

“ It was," said Derrick, " and do you know 

« 

why? Because it wasn't safe. What’s wrong j. 
with this trip is that it's too safe. Anybody " 
can be brave inside a bullet-proof car," and he 
looked hard at Gilbert and Helga. 

"Who got catched by the robbers? " de¬ 
manded Gilbert, "I've 'ad more adventures 
of you." 

" For my part," said Neill, " I prefer to stay 
inside the car." 

Pyecraft also was of the same opinion, but 
the younger members of the party were all for 
some adventure requiring risk. 

" ScJmlgemeinde I " cried Donald, and a meet¬ 
ing constituted itself on the spot. 

" I propose we leave the cars somewhere and 
go on foot among the cannibals of the Congo," 
said Derrick. 

" Righto ! " said Neill. " Pyecraft and I will 
camp out in the cars in some safe spot, and in 
six weeks we’ll follow you up and try to identify 
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your skulls among the thousands that form the 
fence round the chief's kraal." 

" Hear, hear! " said Pyecraft earnestly. 

“ See what cowards the two men are ? 
cried Gilbert. 

“ Pyecraft," said Neill, “ is probably a coward. 
If I had his capacity of making a Sunday dinner 
for three tribes bunched together, I’d probably 
funk going among cannibals too. I don't want 
to go, even though, with my skinny body, I 
know that they would never try to eat me." 

Meanwhile Derrick had been lost in thought. 

" I have it! ” he said suddenly. “ I'll go as 
a missionary! Remember, Neill, when I came 
to your school, and you asked me what I wanted 
to be, I said, A missionary in Africa ? " 

Good ! " said Neill. “ Then we shall all go 
among the cannibals, but unarmed." 

There was a howl of protest. 

“But," said Neill in astonishment, “you 
can't go with the Bible in one hand and a six- 
shooter in the other, Derrick ! ” 

Derrick thought this over. 

“I could carry the Bible,” he said, "and 

you others could come with me with the guns 
and bombs." 


“ You could have yours in your hip-pocket. 
Derrick, said Geoffrey encouragingly. 

“ The Church Militant,” said Pyecraft with 
a chuckle. 
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“ When I think of it/’ said Derrick thought¬ 
fully, “ Livingstone didn’t kill anybody. I’ll 
go unarmed.” 

” Excellent! ” cried Neill. ” Come on. Here 
on the map is a range of mountains north of 
the Congo. We’ll try to find a cave there to 
leave the cars in. Get in, everybody ! ” 

INTERRUPTION 

“ ’E makes ’imself give all the orders in the 
story/’ said Gilbert pettishly. “I think it a 
rotten story, and I’m tired of it. Shut up, 
Neill ! Sh . . . uttttt up ! I’m not going to 
let im go on ! ” and she began to sing. Then 
she pushed Donald off his chair, and Donald 

wept. 

THE STORY 

They reached the mountain-range, and- 

INTERRUPTION 

“ It’s a long way of Tipperary ! ” sang 
Gilbert, beating time on the table with a ruler. 


THE STORY 

They reached the mountains, and something 
very sad happened. Gilbert fell ill with sleeping- 
sickness, and in two days she was dead. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ I’m dead this time! ” cried Gilbert ex- 
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citedly. “ I’m dead, mind ! You can’t make 
me come alive again like last time. Oli, I’m 
glad ! Don’t want to be in this story at all ! ” 
“ Well, get out of it! ” said Geoflrey angrily. 
“ I am out, you ass ! ” she retorted. 

“ Get away out of the room, then,” said 
Helga. “ You just spoil everything.” 

But Gilbert refused to go out of the room. 

THE STORY 

After much searching they found a cave big 
enough to hold the two cars. They took their 
rifles and revolvers and set off. But first of all 
they had to make the cars safe from robbers. 
They decided to turn on the live wires, but this 
was a difficult thing to do, for the person who 
switched on the current had to get out of the 
car. 

“ I have it I ” said Donald. “ We'll find a 

rubber tree and make rubber gloves.” 

So they went round chipping all sorts of 

trees with an axe. At last they found a tree 

that gave forth a white thick liquid. This 

hardened in the air. Donald moulded it into 

a sort of glove, and they all returned to the 
cave. 

111 do it, said the bold Donald, and indeed 
he did it. The others stood in fear as they saw 
him shut the death-giving door of each car. 

It doesn't seem fair to leave the cars like 
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this/’ said Derrick. “ Some nice savages could 
easily come in and be killed if they touched 
them.” 

“ That is true,” said Helga ; ” we must build 
up the entrance.” 

They rolled great stones to the entrance . . . 
and then found they had left Pyecraft inside. 
He had fallen asleep in the awful heat of the 
tropics. There was nothing for it but to open 
the entrance again. Finally the cars were 
safely hidden away, and they set off on their 
perilous quest. 

Geoffrey, as the compass expert, took over 
the leadership. Their way was through the 
tropical growths of the Congo. Beautiful birds 
flew about, parrots, paraquets, and other gaily 
plumaged birds. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ You don’t know nothing from geography,” 
sneered Gilbert; “ you don’t know no more 
names from birds.” 

“ Oh,” said Geoffrey tensely, “ I’m so glad 
you died, Gilbert. You are an awful nuisance.” 
Gilbert put out her tongue, 

THE STORY 

A hundred monkeys chattered in the trees. 
Sometimes a great cobra would glide across 
the path. No wild animals could be seen in 
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the da 3 rtime. But, as the darkness fell, every¬ 
one became nervous. 

“WeVe got to light a fire," said Neill nerv¬ 
ously, “ and someone will have to be sentry 
all night. I profoundly wish that your ambition 
had been a bus-driver instead of a missionary, 
Derrick. I don't like this. I’m scared." 

" Cheer up,” said Derrick. "I’ll do the first 
two hours’ sentry-go." 

Dead branches were hurriedly collected, and 
soon a cheerful fire lit the forest glade. The 
cries of wild beasts could be heard, and no one 
really slept that first night. Sometimes the 
sentry would see a pair of green lights in the 
shadows . . . the eyes of a lion or a leopard. 
Once an elephant came barging through the 
trees, saw the fire, trumpeted in alarm, and 
crashed into the forest again. It was indeed 
a terrifying night, and everyone secretly wished 
they had stayed in the safe cars. 

Dawn came, and they set about preparing 
breakfast. 

"Come on, Geoff," said Derrick, "let’s go 
and shoot our breakfast I " 

Together the friends set off. 

"Can we eat monkeys ? " asked Geoffrey. 

I don t think so," said Derrick. " We 
must bag a gazelle or something." 

They walked on. 

“What was that! " cried Geoffrey, stopping 
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abruptly. “ Something moved in that bush 
there ! ” 

Derrick levelled his rifle, but at that instant 
a black man jumped up. 

“ No shoot me ! ” he cried. “ Me no bad 
man ; me friend. Me Sassigeeka ! 

Derrick lowered his rifle. He stared at the 
man, and then he looked at Geoffrey. Then 
both boys began to laugh. The savage grinned. 

“Good to laff; better than to shoot,” he 
said. “ Me no bad man. Me know the white 
man welly welly.” 

At that moment Pyecraft came up. 

“ Me a friend, Big Man in Front,” said the 

savage. 

Pyecraft stared at him, and then laughed 
also. 

“ Funny sort of face he has,” he remarked. 
“ What’s your name ? 

“ Me Sassigeeka, boss. Good man, kill 

elephant good.” 

Pyecraft rubbed his chin. 

“Well. Sass . . . Sassig . . . Sausage.” he 
said, “you might be of use to us. Come to 
our camp and we’ll have a pow-pow about 

you.” 

“ May your front grow bigger ! ” said the 
savage. “ Me come good. Me plenty pleased.” 

In this manner Sausage joined the explorers. 
He was a West African from Ashanti, and he 
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had acted as guide to merchants crossing the 
Sahara. He had visited Khartoum, and said 
that he had been a waiter in an hotel there for 
a few months. 

“ Me no home now,” he explained. “ Me 
go all wheres. The spear grows not sharp at 
home. Me like new.” 

“Do you know where the cannibals live? ” 
asked Derrick. 

“ The man eat man ? ” queried Sausage, and 
nodded. “ Two day away. Bad men. White 
man eat up, but white wifeman ” (he indicated 
Helga) “ eat up first. She nice fresh legs.” 

Helga shivered and sidled up to Neill. 

“ Can you lead us to the cannibals ? ” asked 
Derrick. 

Sausage grinned broadly. 

“ Me go allwheres, boss. Eat men eat not 
me. Me bring eat chief glass from big towns,” 

“ Great Scott! ” cried Geoffrey. “ Blowed if 
we haven't gone and left all our glass beads 
and ribbons and things in the cars ! ” 

“ You did,” said Pyecraft dryly, “ and when 
you were digging me out of the cave I took the 
rubber glove and got the durned bundle out of 
the car, and here it is.” 

They opened the bundle, and Sausage’s eyes 
greedily took in the gaily coloured trinkets. 

“ Eat men chief not eat white men with 
good-goods. Me go front and say to eat chief: 
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White man many pretty-pretties. White man 
friend." 

*‘Do you think he is a nice Sausage?" 
whispered Helga to Neill. 

“ Quite," he answered. " He's a decent sort 
of chap, and he won’t do us any harm." 

Sausage showed the boys how to track a 
gazelle. He taught them many things about 
the forest life. It was from him that they 
learned to know when an elephant was dan¬ 
gerous. 

“When him ears go out so," he said, and 
expanded his hands, “you dead man." 

They travelled on for two days. They came 
to a woodless part, and Donald pointed to 

something in front. 

“ Great ant heaps ! " cried Derrick. 

“ Them cannibal kraal," said Sausage shortly. 
The white people stopped short. 

“ No fear," said Sausage, “ eat men not kill 
in day. Kill in night always. Me go to chief 
and tellce him white man come." 

Sausage said that he would go forward alone, 
and tell the chief of their arrival. He advised 
the others to retire to the shelter of the wood, 

and await his return. 

It was two hours before he came back. 

“ Big chief say he like wliite man, ” he grinned. 
“ Very probable,” said Pyecraft dryly. “ Did 
he say how he liked him ? Boiled or grilled ? ” 
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“ I tellee big chief white man plenty glass. 
I say white man friend, he come as medicine 
man. He say white man no fear. He say 
black man eat man on feast-days only.'' 

The white people looked at each other doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ I want to go back to the car," whimpered 
Helga. 

“ Me too," sobbed Donald. 

“ When exactly did you say the next feast- 
day was ? " asked Neill nervously. 

" Chief he not say,” replied Sausage. " Here 
chief’s spearmen coming ! ” and he pointed to 
a band of savages approaching. They were 
quite naked, and they carried great broad- 
bladed spears and shields of cow-hide. The 
faces of the travellers paled. 

“I am not afraid,” said Derrick with a 
tremor in his voice, ” I must preach the 
Gospel to the heathen.” 

The savages came forward and halted. Their 
leader said something to them, and they all 
put out their tongues. Donald thought that 
they were being cheeky, and he not only put 
out his tongue, but also put his fingers to his 
nose. And as he was the only one who replied 
to the salute, the savages took him for the 
leader of the party, and the leader of the savages 
spat on Donald's boot. Donald replied by 
spitting in his eye. The leader grinned broadly 
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and said “ Pokaheema ! " Sausage explained 
that this meant Big Spit, and it was as Big 
Spit that Donald was known and admired in 
that tribe. 

It appeared that the chief had prepared a 
reception for the white people. The soldiers 
had been sent out to form a bodyguard. They 
formed two lines, and the travellers went for¬ 
ward between them. Sausage kept up a lively 
conversation with the leader of the soldiers. 

They approached the village. 

These huts appear to be made of mud and 
stone," said Neill, looking at them curiously. 

Helga put up her binoculars. Then she 
blanched and stopped dead in horror 

“ It isn't stones," she gasped ; " it is skulls I 

Oh, mummy ! 

“Ja," said Sausage, "plenty much skulls! 
Very big war I Before many moons, big war 1 
Plenty many black men die . . too plenty 
much dinner 1 " and he smiled broadly. 

They entered the village, and the women and 
children ran out to stare at them. They were 
led to a hut that was bigger than the others. It 
was protected by a wall of skulls. 

" This must be the chief," said Geoffrey, who 
had read many books about cannibals. 

The party came to a halt before the door. 
Two huge men came out of the hut, and Pyecraft 
lifted his hat to them. 
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“Them not chief,” whispered Sausage; 
“ them make music.” 

The men sat down and began to beat tom¬ 
toms monotonously. This went on for half 
an hour. 

“ What are we waiting for ? ” asked Derrick 
impatiently. 

“ Big chief see no man soon,” said Sausage, 
“He give music first.” 

At last the drummers stopped. The leader 
of the soldiers shouted a command, and his men 
fell down on their faces. A curtain of coco-nut 
matting was slowly drawn aside from the door, 
and the chief stood before them. He was 
indeed a terrible-looking savage. Six feet in 
height, and about three times as fat as Pyecraft. 

He began to speak in a monotone, and he 
paused every now and then so that Sausage 
might translate. 

“ Bali saki yinsin tu ali indee toolos,” he said. 
” Yari kahootsho til inee tarrisoko tim boko ar 
fohoro. Truga sek ok sereema bisko tinsok tru 
billsta paffala sig saki kahootsho bali sondo in 
trubo ... It went on for ten minutes. 

Sausage s translation of this introduction was 
“ Good morning ! ” 

The chief s speech took exactly seventy-five 
minutes, and the full translation as given by 
Sausage was as follows : 

Good morning 1 I have never seen white 
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men before. You are welcome. Did you bring 
gifts ? Will the little girl be my wife ? " 

Sausage was told to answer that the white 
men were charmed with the beautiful decora¬ 
tions of the village. That the chief was the 
most handsome man they had met with in their 
journeys. That the white girl regretted with 
tears that she could not marry the chief because 
she was already married to Big Spit. Sausage, 
who was by this time very fond of Donald, was 
afraid that the chief might try to make Helga a 
widow by eating her husband, and he added a 

little information on his own. 

Big Spit is a dangerous man," he told the 

chief. " There is magic in his spit, and if any¬ 
one attempts to meddle with him he will spit, 
and out of his spit will come devils who will 
kill all the cattle, the wives, the warriors of the 

chief." 

Naturally the white people did not under¬ 
stand this addition, and everyone wondered why 
all eyes were turned in terror towards Donald. 

Pyecraft opened his bundle of gifts, and the 
eyes of the chief grew big. He clapped his 
hands, and his twenty wives came running out. 
When they saw the ribbons and glass beads 

they screamed with delight. 

“ The white men are good friends, " said the 

chief, and he ordered a great feast to be held 
in their lionour. 
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“ No human flesh ! ” said Derrick, and Sausage 
translated. 

“Of course not,“ said the chief. 

While the savages were toying with the gay 
presents, Neill and Pyecraft were having a 
whispered consultation. 

“ We’ve got to show them that we are strong,” 
said Neill. 

“ But how ? ” asked Pyecraft. 

Here Helga came forward. 

“ Shoot one of them,” she suggested. 

Neill considered. 

“ I have it! Here, Sausage, just tell the 
chief that we shall kill our own dinner. Tell 
him to bring out an ox and place it over there 
in the corner of the courtyard.” 

Sausage spoke to the chief. 

“ It is impossible,” he said ; “ that is beyond 
a spear-throw.” 

“Bring the ox,” said Neill. 

An ox was led into the corner of the yard. 

Now, said Neill, “ Pyecraft, you are a 
crack shot. Get it through the shoulder.” 

PyecraB smiled, and raised his rifle. The ox 
dropped instantly. The savages started back 
at the sound of the shot, and the chief quickly 
disappeared into his hut. He returned gin¬ 
gerly, and he stared at Pyecraft in alarm. 

Tell them,” said Neill to Sausage, “ that 
we can kill at a much greater distance than 
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that. Also tell him that it is just as easy to 
kill men with our magic tubes that speak loud.” 

Sausage translated Neill’s warning, and added 
that Donald could kill much quicker with his 
Big Spit. And poor Donald could never under¬ 
stand why everyone dived into a hut every time 

he took a walk through the village. 

“ I think,” said Derrick, “ that they are all 

frightened enough to be preached to. Sausage, 
tell the chief that I’m going to start preaching 


to-morrow. 

The chief was so scared that if Derrick had 
said he was going to start eating the village he 
would have given him permission to do so. 

As honoured guests they were given a special 

hut for themselves. „ 

“Guess we’ve got to take turns at being 

sentry all night,” said Pyecraft. I don t 

somehow fancy falling asleep and waking up in 

one of those pots we saw in the village square. 

It was decided that each one should watch 

for an hour and a half throughout the night 

but Derrick said that this was unnecessary ; it 

they laid a gun across the doorway, no one 

would dare to enter. This they eventua ly did, 

but for the first night no one slept at all. 

In the morning the chief sent his chancellor 

to ask when the white boy would like to begin 
his missionary campaign. Derrick t e 

hour of ten, and at ten o’clock the whole tribe 
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was assembled on the square. They sat around 
in a great ring. A rough platform of skulls 
had been arranged. Derrick, Bible in hand, 
mounted it. He told them about the white 
man's God. and Heaven, and Hell. He said 
the Hundredth Psalm under the impression that 
he was saying the Lord's Prayer. When he 
had finished an old man advanced to the plat¬ 
form and bowed low. 

“ White boy," he said, “ I will ask questions 
if I may. In your lands is there war ? " 

" Yes," said Derrick. 

“ Do men steal ? Are men cruel one to 
another ? Do they kill ? Do they lie ? " 

Derrick had to acknowledge that men stole, 
lied, killed each other. 


Then our gods are as good as your gods,'* 
said the old man, and went away. 

Later Sausage told Derrick that his words 
had made a great impression on the people, and 
Derrick tried to look modest. 

But, said Sausage, “ old man he spoke, 
him old priest, chief priest. Him plenty much 
power. Old Cheela try to kill white boy.” 

The meetings were held every morning at ten 
Cheela attended and stood with an ugly leer on 
nis face. He never spoke a word. 

“I don’t like the look of that old savage ” 
sajd Pyecraft. " Ther.-s a great feast io-Zr- 
row. a religious feast I gather from Sausage, 
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and it's my opinion that they're going to make 
us into a dinner." 

" None of us had better go out alone," said 
Neill. 

Derrick protested. 

“ Livingstone wasn't afraid, and why should 
I be ? If I carry my Bible it is my protection." 

" You've got swelled head," said Geoffrey. 
" These women staring at you every morning 
has turned your fat head. I'm not going out 
alone, anyway." 

Two hours after this conversation they sat 
down to supper. Derrick was not present. 

" I saw him sitting on a heap of bones read¬ 
ing his Bible," said Helga. 

Half an hour passed, then an hour. 

"I don't like this," said Neill. "Here, 
Sausage, slip out and see if you can see him." 
In five minutes Saus ge returned breathlessly. 
" Me speak with woman ; she see white Dreck 
speak with Cheela. Cheela very nice, he laugh, 
and Dreck laugh too. They go away together." 

" Feast begins at midnight," said Pyecraft 
tersely. " Load your weapons, youngsters. We 
may save him, but every second is precious. 
Sausage, do you know where they sacrifice for 

the Feast ? " 

Sausage nodded. 

"Good! Here are Derrick's weapons. Lead 
us to it," said Pyecraft. 
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In single file they followed Sausage through 
the village into the woods. In dead silence they 
went forward. 

Suddenly Donald stopped. 

“ Got something on my boot/* he said, “ just 
like I tramped in treacle." 

Neill switched on his torch, and he started 
back. Donald’s boot was covered black with 
great ants. 

“ I know ! ” cried Geoffrey, horror-stricken. 
“ I've read about it. They tie you to the 
ground; they pour honey down your throat, 
then they lay a train of honey to an ants' nest. 
Poor Derrick ! What a death ! " 

" Follow the train with a run," shouted Pye- 
craft, and they ran forward. The train led 
uphill. They reached an open glade, and as 
they reached it the moon came out. They 
stopped dead, for what they saw filled them 
with fear. A ring of priests stood and chanted. 

“ The gods of the wood have delivered our 
enemy into our hands. It is not meet that we 
should eat the infidel, for his flesh might bring 
his false god into our flesh. He must be entirely 
devoured by the great ants. Oh, ants, do thy 
work well and slowly.” 

^ " Don’t shoot! " said Pyecraft in a whisper ; 
“rush them. Don't kill unarmed men." 

They rushed forward. There was a shout from 
the chief priest, and every priest drew a knife. 
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“ Hold! ’’ cried the chief priest, “we will 
parley with you.” 

“ Trick I “ cried Sausage. “ Him parley till 
Dreck eat up. Priest, give us boy or we kill.” 
The priest laughed bitterly. 

“ No priest can be killed,” he cried. “ His 
gods protect him.” 

“ Good,” said Geoffrey; “ at them, boys 1 
“ Fire in the air at first ! ” cried Donald, and 
five shots rang out. The priests wavered, then, 
led by their chief, they plunged into the woods. 
The rescue party rushed to a figure on the 
ground. The ants were exactly six inches from 
his mouth. 

“ Saved 1 ” muttered Derrick, and fainted. 
With haste they cut his bonds. Neill’s brandy 
flask brought him round in a few minutes. 

“ Priests get warriors from village,” said 
Sausage excitedly. “ Us quick away.” 

They walked the whole night through the 
woods. It was a walk of terror, but no one 
overtook them. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ That’s enough for to-day,” I said. 

“ Eotten ! ” said Gilbert. “ Not exciting 

enough.” 

“ Jealous cos you wasn’t in it,” said Helga. 
“ Huh ! ” said Gilbert, “ don’t want to be in 
a baby story.” She tui*ned to me. “ Glad I 
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died. I’m dead, mind! I can’t come into it 
again ! You said I was dead. Besides, there’s 
no cannibals in Africa. Congo is Belgium’s 
and there is no savages in it. Just give Donald 
wrong idea from geography.” 

“ Shut up,” said Derrick. “ Why did the 
people I had converted not stick up for me ? ” 

“ You hadn’t converted them at all, me lad ; 
they admired your ugly face.” 

“ I think it’s a silly story,” said GeofErey, 
“ You never kill nobody. You should have 
made us kill all the priests.” 

“ What I don’t like about it,” said Donald, 
“ is about the big spit. You said I could kill 
them with spitting, but I never killed nobody.” 

“ Yes,” said Helga, “ and Pyecraft does too 

much. I don’t think he was the best shot, 
really.” 

Yes,” said Gilbert, “ and Neill does too 
much too. ’E is always saying something of 
clever, and we all know ’e is a fool, uh ? See ? ” 



CHAPTER VI 


F or ten days they wandered through the 
forest. On the evening of the tenth 
day they were sitting round their camp¬ 
fire listening to Pyecraft, who was telling of 
his young days as a cow-boy in Texas. The 
story was so fascinating that Derrick, who 
was on sentry-go, came forward to listen. 
Suddenly Pyecraft stopped short and stared 
over the heads of his audience. There was 
fear in his look, and the others quickly turned 
to see what he was looking at. They saw a 
group of fierce-looking warriors with uplifted 
spears. The white people sprang to their rifles. 

“ Tell them that if they throw one spear 
well wipe 'em out," said Geoffrey to Sausage. 

Sausage told them. Their chief advanced 
with his spearpoint towards the ground, a 
sign that he wanted to confer in peace. 

“ You are in the country of the Great White 
Queen," he said. '‘The law is that all other 
white people must be slain when they set foot 
in our land." 

The adventurers looked at each other in 
amazement. 

" The old buck seems to think that Queen 

Victoria is still alive," said Pyecraft. 

102 
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“ Who is your White Queen ? ” asked Helga. 
The answer came. 

“ Shillbaira the good, the beautiful, the wise." 

INTERRUPTION 

“ It’s Gilbert! ” gasped Geoffrey. 

Gilbert looked annoyed. 

“ I’m dead ! ” she protested. “ You heard, 
Derrick ? ’E said I was dead. ’E can’t make 
me come alive again, uh ? ” 

“Rats!” said Derrick, “didn’t you hear 
what he said ? GiUbaira the beautiful ! It 
can’t be you, anyway, face ! ” 

THE STORY 

“ We did not know that we were trespassing," 
said Neill, “ and we have no desire to see this 
queen of yours. Just show us the way to the 
frontier, will you, and we'll get out of your 
land." 

When Sausage had translated this remark, 
the old man shook his head. 

“I must obey my orders," he said simply. 

“ My orders are to kill all white people I find 
in the realm." - 

“Just explain to him, Sausage," said Der¬ 
rick, ythat we don't intend to be killed, and 

tell him we can wipe out his troop of soldiers 
in two seconds.” 

Again the old man shook his head. 
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It is impossible/' he said. “ You are few 
and we are many/' 

Then tell the old fool to watch me/' said 
Derrick. He took steady aim at a small mon¬ 
key on a tree-top, and fired. The poor victim 
fell to the ground. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ See what a liar you are ? ” cried Gilbert. 
“ You said they were round the camp-fire, and 
how could ’e shoot a monkey in the dark ? 
You aren’t clever enough to tell a story, uh ? ” 

THE STORY 

Lucky it was for the whites that the dawn 
had come suddenly while Derrick was speaking. 

The soldiers were manifestly alarmed at the 
noise of the rifle and at the inexplicable death 
of the monkey. They looked as if they were 
on the point of fleeing. The old leader was 
shaking like a leaf. 

Suddenly a tall savage came through the 
bushes. It was obvious that he was a man 
of rank, for the old leader bowed to the ground 
before him. Then came a long explanation. 
The Commander-in-Chief, for so he turned 
out to be, listened without saying a word. 
Then he advanced to the English. 

" Ingooluso has spoken truth," he said. 
Our law says that all whites must die. How- 
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ever, since you are armed, we shall overrule 
the law in the meantime, and lead you to our 
queen.” 

The English talked it over. 

” We don't want to see his queen,” said 

Neill. ” Let’s say auf Wicdersehen and hop 
it.” 

But it might be Gilbert ! ” said Helga. 

” Rot I ” said Donald. ” She is dead and 
eaten by the vultures long ago.” 

” I'm not so sure,” said Derrick doubtfully. 
” I said at the time that she didn't look dead, 
although we couldn’t feel her heart beating.” 

“ If we’d only htiried her,” said Geoffrey, 
” then we’d be sure that this queen isn't her.” 

One must always respect a dead person's 
wishes,” said Pyecraft. ” When she was dying 
she said that she didn’t want to be buried, 
and there s no more to be said. Anyway, a 
man’s as good as dead when he takes sleeping- 
sickness. So don t let's talk any more about 
poor old Gilbert.” 

Derrick seemed to be trying to say some¬ 
thing difficult. 

I know Gilbert's dead,” he said perplexedly, 

” but somehow I, for one, want to see this white 
queen.” 

“Good," said NeiU, "then let’s all go with 
the enemy.” 

Sausage was told to make it clear to the 
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savages that the white people would stand no 
mischief. If there were any attempt at vio¬ 
lence the commander himself would be the first 
to fall. 

“ I give my word of a safe conduct to the 
capital/' said the chief. 

The town was only a three-hours' march 
away. When they reached it they were met 
by crowds of staring blacks. 

“ Cannibals ! " whispered Donald fearfully, 
and nodded towards a gate of skulls that led 
to the city. 

They were led through rows of mud huts. 
They stopped before the queen's hut, and the 
Commander-in-Chief went in to speak with her. 

When he came out he said : 

“ The queen commands that the whites be 
given food and drink. Then will she graciously 

condemn them to death." 

Meanwhile Neill had been counting soldiers. 
" Pyecraft," he whispered, " do you think 
that if we got Donald and Helga to load for 

us we could wipe out this army ? 

" Impossible," said Pyecraft sadly. We re 
in the soup this time, metaphorically and in 
half an hour literally. For the moment all I 

want is a cold drink." 

Every member of the party was thirsty, 

and when they were led into a big hut and 

given cold fruit wine to drink, they cheered 
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up, forgetting for the moment their perilous 
situation. 

“I feel rather sleepy,” said Neill to Pye- 
craft, but the latter was already fast asleep on 
the ground. Helga and Donald were also sleep¬ 
ing, and Derrick and Geoffrey were trying hard 
to keep their eyes open. 

” Jush a five-minutes' schleep,” said Neill, 
and lay down. 

He awoke and wanted to rub his eyes. His 
hands were bound. He looked round hastily, 
and saw his companions lying bound on the 
ground. He shouted at them and they awoke. 

Fools ! ” he shouted. ” We’re done for. 
We're prisoners, and all our arms are away.” 

” We've been drugged,” said Geoffrey. 

That wine was drugged. Now we’re going 
to be made into peasoup.” 

“More probably Pye soup,” said Pyecraft 
sadly. 

Armed men entered the hut, and dragged 
the prisoners to their feet. 

“To the judgment place!” cried one of 
them, and roughly pushed Helga before him. 
The others were also pulled or pushed roughly, 
until they came to the throne of the queen. 

“What a sight she is ! ” cried Helga and 
shivered. 

And indeed Shillbaira was a frightful person. 
She was clad in an old blanket. Her face was 
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painted . , . red, red lips, dark eyebrows ; her 
hair stood up like a fan. 

Bring them forward ! ” she cried in Eng¬ 
lish, but it was the English of a foreigner. 
“ Who are you, and what do you want in my 
land ? ” she demanded. 

Derrick acted as spokesman and told her of 
the motor-cars and of their adventures since 
they left them. 

At the end of Derrick’s recital the queen 
laughed mockingly. 

“ It is not true ! ” she cried. ** You are 
liars ! You shall die, you shall die ! Away 
with them to the pots, and serve me up the 
little girl first as a Wiener Schnitzel.” 

The soldiers seized them, and in spite of 
their cries they dragged them away. Sud¬ 
denly they stopped and turned to look at the 
queen. 

“ Stay ! ” she said. ” I shall put them to 
the test. If their story is true, let them go 
and fetch the cars. Then I shall have a car 
for myself, and you, my people, will eat the 
white people when they return. They will be 

something of nice.” 

It's Gilbert ! ” cried Hclga. 

The queen turned on her quickly. 

“ Foul worm ! ” she said. ” Silence or you 

will be eaten now ! ” 

Still bound they were thrown into their hut 
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and left there alone. Sausage was allowed to 
wait on them and bring them food and water. 

“Me know,” he whispered. “Soldier man 
tellee me. We go with twenty soldier we find 
cars and Big Man in Front (Pyecraft) and 
Lightning Streak (Neill) they make cars move 
they bring them back, savvy ? ” 

Sausage had heard aright. With an escort 
of twenty armed men they set out to find the 

cars. Before they left they had another inter¬ 
view with the queen. 

You have three weeks to go and come 

back, she said. My men have orders to 

kill you on the twenty-first day if you are still 
on the way,” 

Then began their terrible journey. Geoffrey 

and Derrick had been quarrelling about the 

map, and in struggling for it they had tom 
It to pieces. 


are/' 

said Neill, and none of the others were any wiser. 
We may as well ask them to spear us 

know that y I d rather die now than 

know that my last day is in twenty days.” 

papen^^ meantime drawing on a piece of 

that^” mountains were like 

‘‘ Vh drawing. 

, doesn t help us much,” said Derrick 


hopelessly. 



no 
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Helga threw the paper away. Sausage, who 
was standing by, picked it up, thinking she 
had dropped it accidentally. 

Ah ! " he exclaimed, grinning, “me know 
them mountains! Me live there for two 
moons.'' 

“ Can you guide us there ? ” asked Geoffrey, 

clutching his arm excitedly. 

“ Ja ! Good ! Me go there quick ! ” he 

said. 

It took them ten days to reach the cave. 

“ Somebody has opened it ! " cried Neill, 
and sure enough, the stones had been rolled 
away from the entrance. They rushed forward, 
expecting to find the unfortunate robber hang¬ 
ing on the live wires, but there was no one 

there. 

“ Strange ! ” said Pyecraft. 

The savages seemed disappointed to see the 

“ The dirty dogs want to dine on us, saia 
Neill. “They wanted us to fail to find the 
cars. Now the problem is : how are we going 

to escape ? " 

“ I know ! " said Geoffrey, “ask the leader 
to make his men drag the cars out ! They’ll 
all be killed." 

Sounds brutal," said Pyecraft, ‘‘but we ve 

got to get rid of them in some way." 

The leader, however, had already given the 
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men orders to drag out the cars. The chil¬ 
dren held their breath as the men approached. 
Then . . . nothing happened. They began to 
drag the cars out. 

“ Great Scott! ” said Derrick, “ the cur¬ 
rent’s off! How’s that, Neill ? ” 

Lack of sun,” said Neill. “ The storage 
batteries must be exhausted.” 

How long will it take to get enough power 
to make the car go ? ” asked Donald. 

“ Six or seven days,” said Neill with a sigh. 

‘‘ That leaves us three days to get back ” 
said Derrick. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘I 

think it’s silly to go back If we can kill these 

chaps, or run away from them what’s the use 
of going back ? ” 

“Our rifles and revolvers are there,” said 
Donald. 


"And I think the queen is Gilbert,” said 
Helga. 

“The difficulty is,” said Pyecraft, “how to 
get rid of these twenty men. They hang on to 
us like leeches. If only one of us could slip 
into Squeaker and turn the machine-gun on 


‘ Impossible,” said NeiU, ” for we would kiU 
our own people.” 

ex-missionary, “we 

don t wan, lai p„<„ ^ J 
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help it, eh ? They are ugly, I admit, but if 
you were to kill people because they were ugly, 
well, Geoff wouldn't live long." 

“They would have killed you the day you 
was born," retorted Geoffrey. 

Strange to relate, the escort seemed quite 
pleased to wait until the cars should recover 
power. They had made up their minds to 
detain the party until the twenty-one days 
were up. Sausage said that they had their 
eyes on Helga and Donald, and wanted to 
feast on them themselves, rather than have 
the queen and her nobles feasting on the best 

meat. 

Neill had turned on the engine of each car. 
On the morning of the sixth day they heard a 
slight humming. 

“ Power coming up," said Neill, who was 
the only one allowed to enter the cars. And 
each time he entered, a soldier stood at the 
open door with his spear ready to strike in 
case Neill should attempt to escape or use a 
weapon. 

It wasn't until the afternoon of the seventh 
day that Neill declared the engines to be at 

full power. 

The soldiers were told that all was ready 
for the return journey. Neill and Pyecraft 
took their places as drivers. Behind each 
driver stood a soldier with a drawn spear. 
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The children had to march behind under a 
guard. 

They stopped for the evening, and, in whispers 
they discussed the position. 

“ My plan is this,” said Geoffrey. “ When 

we’re going along, Neill suddenly lets out the 

water, and mounts in the air. The savages 

all run forward to catch him, or else they stand 

and stare with open mouths, eh ? Then Pye- 

craft opens the door, and we all rush into his 
car.” 


" An excellent plan,” said Neill dryly, “ and 
what does my savage do, eh ? No point in 

my mounting if he is going to shove that broad 
blade into my neck, is there ? ” 


_ bo with my sentry chap,” said Pyecraft. 

_ “Both cases are simple,” said Derrick. 

When Neill rises the sentry is so frightened 

that he won’t be able to think in time. Neill 

can shove him out of the car before he realises 
what is happening.” 

‘ Well,” said Neill, “ it is a desperate plan, 

the only possible one, 
we 11 try it in the morning. When I sound the 

syren, Pyecraft, shove your man out if 
you can.” . II 

It was an excited party that set out next 
morning. Neill was in front in Homer, then 

Squeaker, then a few soldiers 
the children, and five soldiers in the rear. 


a 
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Suddenly the syren blew. At the same in¬ 
stant Homer was seen to leap into the air. 
When it was ten feet from the ground a spear 
fell out of it, and then the savage. Meanwhile 
Geoffrey’s plan was working brilliantly. The 
savages simply stood and stared at the rising 
car. The children, led by Derrick, ran to 
Squeaker. Here things were going less easily. 
Pyecraft’s guard had not noticed the rise of 
Homer, and he stood there with his eyes and 
his spear aimed at the back of Pyecraft’s neck. 
A shout from Derrick made the savage turn 
his spear towards the new-comers. Pyecraft 
rose with a sudden backward movement and 
drove his head into the black man’s stomach. 
He collapsed at once. The children crowded 
into the car. Pyecraft lifted the savage and 
threw him at the head of the captain who had 
realised what was up, and was rushing forward. 
The captain went down like a nine-pin. Helga 
slammed the door. The car leapt forward, 
and in a minute was mounting in the air. 

In less than an hour they were circling over 

the capital of the White Queen. 

“Let’s land in the palace court,” phoned 

Derrick to Neill. 

Like two great flying beasts they swooped 
down together. The people fled at their 
approach. Only the queen and her soldiers 

stood firm. 
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“Take them prisoners!" commanded the 
queen, and a dozen soldiers ran to each car. 
As they touched the live wires they dropped 
like stones. Panic set in among the other 
soldiers. The queen rose and came forward. 

“ Let other soldiers seize the cars ! " she 
shouted. 

No soldier moved. 

“ Oh, Queen," said the Commander-in-Chief, 
'‘it is certain death." 

“ Cowards ! " cried the queen, “ then I must 
show my army how a queen faces danger." 

She walked to the car and held out her hand. 
The current was at once switched off. Helga 
hastily opened the door. The Queen jumped 
in, turned to her army, put her fingers to her 
nose, and cried ; “ Uh I I am cleverer of you ! " 


INTERRUPTION 

If Gilbert, trying to prevent her¬ 

self from smiling, “ I tell you I’m dead ! See ? 

Why cant you teU a story of properly? I 
di(^ t want to come to life again.” 

shl* S' Geoffrey, “ teU us how 

she came ahve again.” 

The Story 

It was a thriUing story that Gilbert had to 
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tell. What had appeared to be her death was 
only a trance. But let us have the story in 
her own words. 

" You know I don’t remember nothing about 
it. I remember being ill, but nothing of more, 
then I w^oke up and found a lot of ugly black 
faces looking of me. I thought at first I was 
dreaming, but soon I saw I wasn’t. They took 
me in a carry-chair thing, a long, long way, 
ever so great. Then a big ugly man, face 
nearly as. ugly as Neill's, said a lot of words 
from me, but I didn’t know what it was. 

Then they all bowed down before me, and 
I couldn’t understand it at all. I began to 
try learn the language, and then a woman 
telled me that I was the queen. She said there 
’ad been a what-you-call it, what do you say 
when somebody says something is going to 

happen ? ” 

“ Prophesy," said Neill. 

** Well, there ’ad been a prof—profe—the 
thing that Neill said, that one day a great white 

queen would rule the country. 

Uh, they was cannibals ! Ugh ! I was 
afraid. They said I ’ad to eat people, but I 
’ad a nice servant who was in love wiv the 
cook, and she got ’im to give me calf and say 

it was baby. Nice man e was. 

“ Then I ’ad to do what the chief men said. 

They were frightened my friends would come 
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and take me away, and so they made me make 
a rule that everybody white was to be killed. 
I was so afraid I just did what they told me. 

Oh, I was glad when they told me you were 
caught.” 

“ Why did you let them drug us ? ” asked 
Donald. 

“ Ah, see ? See 'ow clever lam? I wanted 
you to go and bring the cars. You couldn't 
'ave fight them with rifles only.” 

“ But why the twenty-one-days’ limit ? ” 
asked Neill impatiently. 

‘‘That was the chiefs said that,” said Gil¬ 
bert. Oh, I am glad to escape. And to¬ 
morrow was my wedding day too,” she laughed. 
Ooh ! They said I 'ad to marry the old man 

you saw first. Awful old 'e was, older of Neill 
even. Oh ! I was glad to get away.” 

INTERRUPTION 


So that was the end of the Gilbert busi¬ 
ness,” said I. 

smUe'^^^* lovable, erooked 

vnn from 

you the way you brought me back, eh, Geoff v 

^s Sn “ m Solonwn^s Mines 

could all if Solomon’s Mines it 

could all happen, eh. Derrick ? But in this 
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story ...” she shook her head, “ it isn’t good 
enough to write in a book. What do you think, 
Derrick ? ” 

“If he knew more about geography,” said 
Derrick, “ it would maybe be good enough for 
a book.” 

“I know,” said Geoffrey; “if he told us 
more real things it would be better. I don’t 
think it’s much of a story. We always escape.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “ then in the next 
instalment Geoffrey will drop out of the car 
when you are flying over cannibals. I’ll see 
to it that he doesn’t escape again.” 

“ Yes,” said Donald fervently, “ that will be 
so nice, Neill. He took my hoop and broke it 
this morning. It would be a nice school if 

Geoffrey wasn’t here.” 

“ Nice enough school,” said Gilbert, “ but 
you don’t learn nothing. All this story is just 
playing, and it’s bad for Donald and Helga. They 
believe it all. Don’t you, Donald ? Eh ? Think 
there ever was these cars ? He beUeves it ! ” 

“ I think I believe it when he’s telling it,” 

said Donald. 

“ Me too,” said Derrick. “ Oh, Neill, you 
are clever. Don’t you see, Geoff, he has to 
make it up as he goes ! He doesn’t know what 
is going to happen.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said with dignity, “ I tell 
the story as it actually happened.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STORY 

% 

A fter the rescue of Gilbert it was 

generaUy felt that there had been 
enough of adventures for the time 

being. 

“ I propose we go back to England now.” 
said Geoffrey. 

Everyone seemed to be of the same opinion 
except Neill. 

" I should have liked to have seen Gordon’s 
grave in Khartoum," he said. 

" Well,” said Derrick, ” we’ll go home that 
way.” 

So it came about that, a week later, the group 
sat^ on the terrace of an hotel in Khartoum. 

Geofeey^^ Gordon ? ” asked 

interruption 

“ Here,” said Gilbert suspiciously, “ if you’re 

th ^ “ the stLy, I 

something of nasty. Eh, Geofif ? 

Derrick grinned, 

NeUl doesn’t know any history,” he said. 
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“ I don’t want any history lesson,” said 
Geoffrey. “ Gordon is just siUy.” 

“ I want adventures,” said Helga. 

“ Me too,” said Donald, “ lions and things. 

Sharks, too; we haven’t had no sharks.” 

“ Look here,” I said firmly, “ do you want 

to hear about Gordon or not ? 

“ No ! ” they shouted. “We want a story. 

“ Good ! ” I said grimly, and continued. . . . 


THE STORY 

At that moment a terrible cry rose: “ The 

ship is sinking 1 , u ^ 

But the captain was not on board ; he was 

over the side planting potatoes. , ■ i j 
Shark 1 cried the chauffeur ; and, indeed, 

a shark it was. ^rH^red 

” Run up the mizzen-bulwarks . , 

the captain. “Port the leeward top-gallant 
mast ! Starboard the stern-sheet! 

At that moment a boy approached 

captain's bridge. ^ ^ n ^ Up • it 

“ Father,” he said, I cannot tell a he . 

was I that cut down the apple tree. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ If you’re going to make a silly story, sai 

Geoffrey, “ I’m going away.” 

“ It isn’t even something of funny, 
Gilbert. 
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“ What shark ? ” asked Donald, wondering. 
“ The shark that stole the cucumbers,” I 
said. “ You asked for a shark in the story, 
and you’ve got it. Is it to be England or 
Gordon ? ” 

“ Let it be Gordon,” said Gilbert. “ I know ! 
’E’s been reading about Gordon and ’e just 
wants to show us what ’e knows from ’istory.” 

“Tell us about Gordon then,” said Derrick 
resignedly. 

The Story 


“What was the story of Gordon?” 
Geoffrey. 


asked 


The old waiter stopped in the act of filling 
Gilbert's wine-glass with lemonade. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, “you speak of General 
Gordon,” and the old fellow wiped his eyes with 
his napkin. 


“What are you crying for ? ” asked Helga 
sympathetically. 

“ Memories,” said the old man, “ memories.” 

He paused, and then added; “I was his 
servant.” 


Late that night the group sat in their private 

sitting-room, and listened to the story he had to 
tell. 


"I do not know much about pohtical matters,” 
began the old waiter. “ I do not know why 
Gordon was sent to Khartoum. I think he was 
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sent to save the garrison from the Mahdi, a 
wild Arab who rose against the English. There 
were other white men here.” 

“ I’ve read about it,” said Pyecraft. ''The 
Times correspondent, the French Consul I think, 
about twenty white men in all, weren’t they? ” 
“About twenty,” said the waiter, nodding. 

“ The town was besieged, and everyone had to 
work making fortifications. Outside were thou¬ 
sands of the enemy. After many days Gordon 
persuaded the white people to take ship and 
try to reach safety down the river. They set 
off and we cheered them. But they never 
reached safety ; they drifted on the bank and 
were all murdered by the Mahdi s men. I 
remember how Gordon wept when the Mahdi ^ 
sent him papers taken from the whites. He 

knew then that they were all dead. 

“ Oh, he was a wonderful man, the General. 

He never slept more than two hours. In the 
dawn you saw him looking out from the tower. 
Then he was always among the people, cheering 
them up, smiling to the children. We worshipped 

him like a god. 

“Then one day an Arab crept up to our lines. 
He was nearly killed by a sentry, but before 
the rifle spoke, he cried : ‘ I am an English 

messenger ! ’ i j i • 

“He was led to Gordon, and he saluted him 

and handed him papers. 
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“ ‘ Colonel Kitchener ! ' he said. 

“ It was the man who became the great Lord 
Kitchener. He had taken the awful risk of 
passing through the enemy's lines disguised as 
an Arab. Next day he returned to his army. 
This arrival of Kitchener cheered the General 
up very much, for he had brought the news 
that the relieving army was within ten days* 
march. 

" But things were becoming worse every day. 
The enemy was coming forward more and more. 
Our food was ended, and we were eating rats 
and mice. Gordon never seemed to think of 
himself. ‘ My people ! My people ! * I used 
to hear him murmuring. 

“Then came the end. There was a terrific 
attack. Our front line of defence was driven 

in. Starved and hopeless, the second line gave 
way. 

“ Gordon came out. I see him yet. His head 

erect, his arms folded. There was no fear in 

his face, only great sorrow. A huge soldier 

advanced to him, and drove his spear through 

his body. I shut my eyes, and then I fled. I 

hid in a cellar and escaped the awful butchery 
that followed. “ 

“ But where was the relief force ? “ asked 
Derrick. 

Its two advance ships arrived forty-eight 
hours late,” said the waiter. ” There was no 
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one to save. They knew, when they saw the 
enemy's flag waving over Khartoum, that 
Gordon was dead. 

“ The Mahdi had a prisoner, Slatin Pasha, 
an Austrian officer. Some said he was Gordon's 
nephew. He was kept in chains. One day 
he was called out of his tent. A soldier stood 
there with a basket. 

“ ‘ Look ! ' said the soldier, and he held up the 
head of Gordon." 

“ What became of this man ? " asked Helga. 

“ He was kept a prisoner for twelve years,” 
said the waiter. 

” He published the story of his captivity 
afterwards,” said Neill. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ I want to hear more about all this,” said 
Geoffrey, “ but in the history lesson, not the 
story. ’ ’ 

“ Yes,” said Derrick ; “ it is interesting, but 
the story is about us, isn’t it, Gilbert ? 

“ Uh ! Cut ’is ’ead off ! ” said Gilbert and 
shuddered. “Is it true, Neill ? ” 

“ I told you what the waiter told us,” said L 

“ But did this waiter really live ? ” asked 
Donald. “ Really ? ” 

“ Does Pyecraft really live ? ” I demanded, 

Derrick thought for a little. 

“ I think he’s alive when he shoots people; 
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but, you know, Neill, you are not very clever. 
At first he spoke American way, but now he 
speaks just like an Englishman.” 

See ? sneered Gilbert, “ See how you 
make mistakes ? ” 

Pyecraft, ’ said I, “ was educated on this 

trip. It was wonderful how he began to drop 

his American accent and slang, I think it was 

Gilbert’s pure English that educated him ,” 

Gilbert pointed a scornful finger. 

Hear ’im ! Been two years in Germany 

and can’t say any German but Bier and Tabak ! 

I speak better English of you Deutsch, don’t I, 

Derrick ? And I can French and Italian. This 

is a rotten school, and I’m not coming back, 

NeiU. Muvver says I can do what I hke, and 

I want to go to ’nother school to learn things. 

When I was at Du Croly’s School in Brussels ! 

Uh, It was a fine school, much better of this one. 

ihe teachers didn’t smoke aU day and tell silly 
stones. ’ 


‘ wm you teU a story about a submarine 
next term?” asked Geoffrey. “Please do 

“deep.” 

and GUbert, 

aad put her arm round my neck. “ Yes, Old 

Ne^, I want a submarine story.” 

said coming back ! ” 

said 1, with raised eyebrows. 
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Gilbert put out her tongue and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ Muvver wants me to go to a strict school,” 
she said mournfully, “ but I don’t want to go. 
You don’t learn nothing in your school, but it 
is free. It’s nice, you know,” and because I 
smiled, she added : “ But Du Croly’s was ever 
so much better, so there ! ” and she made a face 
at me. 

THE STORY 

Well, the adventurers left Khartoum, and 
flew straight to England. Geoffrey was dropped 
at Oxford, Derrick and Donald at Harrogate, 
Helga went to visit an aunt in Edinburgh, and 
Gilbert went with Neill to his home. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ I didn’t,” said Gilbert forcibly, “ me and 
Pyecraft went to London, I wouldn t go to 
your ’ome with you, anyway.” 

THE STORY 

After a day in Scotland, Gilbert said she 
wanted to go home to Ostend, so she took Homer 
and flew home. 

Then followed a time of rest. Everybody 
was tired of adventure, and everybody, with the 
exception of Neill, was telling lies about the 
number of brave deeds they had done. 
it came about that the Harrogate Herald pub- 
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hshed a long article by Derrick and Donald. 

It must have been Donald who was respon¬ 
sible for the astounding statement that the 
flying-car party had rescued Gordon from the 
Tuaregs. It was probably Derrick who wrote 
part about their having an interview with 
King Tutankhamen. Then Geoffrey had an 
article in an Oxford paper. It was entitled : 

Elephants and How to Tame Them ’’ After 
being inspired by. this article, Neill \vrote a 
senes of articles for the Observer on “The 
Influence of the Camel on Art.” Helga and 
Gilbert did not publish anything. 

One day Neill was sitting in the garden reading 
The wireless bell rang. 

“ Hullo ! ’’ he said. 

"Thai you, Neiu? Derrick speakinc 

Donald and I are fed up, and we want To I 
travelling again.” ^ 

“ others? ” 

and h. "" ^his morning 

Detick ■ "yI 

and we’ll r. " on the way 

eh ? •- P°P O^tend and fetch Gilbert 

and Stth;"g •T“ ““ “l’ 

atS tokettn f "’■ya ‘atao 

and saw Squeaker cWng tSd."' 
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Hurrah ! ” she cried, '' we are going away 
again. I am so glad, for I’m so tired with 
Ostend." 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Wouldn’t say that anyway,” said Gilbert. 
“ Ostend is nice, much better of going in the car. 
Think I went with you ? Not likely ! Daft 

story.” 

“ Where are we going this time ? ” asked 
Helga breathlessly. 

“ Let’s go to South America,” cried Geofifrey ; 
“ eh. Derrick, what do you think ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Derrick, “ it’s not been aU 

discovered yet.” 

“ Make it South America, Neill,” pleaded 
Geoffrey. 

“ How can I ? ” I asked. “ I am only the 
narrator, and I must tell the story as it hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ Rotten you tell it too,” said Gilbert. 
“ Think you’re clever, uh ? You can’t teU it 
good enough to go in a book. See, Derrick ? 
See what mistakes ’e makes ? Do you mind 
Sausage ? ’E never said where Sausage went to ! 
That shows how bad ’e is to tell a story. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Derrick, “ I never thought 
of that. You never mentioned Sausage after 
that time we flew away from the twenty men. 
What became of him ? ” 
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^ “ See ! ” cried Gilbert, “ see ’ow lie looks like 

e s going to blush I ’E doesn’t know what to 

say, cos ’e doesn’t know what to say about 
oausage.” 

“ A good story-teller,” said I coldly, “ always 
leaves something to the imagination.” 

“ I knew it I ” laughed Gilbert. “ ’E doesn’t 

Sc™ r;, •' 3-ou th»t «„e, 


the story 

toiLd'^b to the adventurers 

to imd that Gilbert had been neglecting to care 

or Homer all the summer. Not only neglecting 

the car, but positively abusing it. You caf 

magine their faces when they saw that Gilbert 

d been using the car as a henhouse and ken- 

Xol! “S'whaT TlLcT• ^ 

faZ Zcl ^ 

she ca J Z s'“ 

S = -an. 

aad f y .ZSlShar"''' 
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INTERRUPTION 

“ Just saying nasty things about me cos I 
told you you couldn’t teU a. story of nice ! ” 
sneered Gilbert. “ Cos you was done about 
Sausage, see ? ” 

THE STORY 

In a few minutes they were friendly again. 
As they sat in an open-air cafe they talked 

about old times. 

“ Remember the lion hunt ? " said Donald. 
'‘And the Tuaregs? ” said Helga. 

“ And Sausage ? " said Gilbert. “ Wasn t 
it something of nice when the old waiter found 
out that Sausage was his lost son, eh ? " 


INTERRUPTION 

“ Oh ! ” cried Gilbert, “ see what ’e does ? 
As if ’e could be his son ! I knew you couldn’t 
tell a story good enough to make a book. E 
wasn’t his son at all. D’you think ’e was, 
Geoff ? Go on, then, Neill. Tell us more lies. 


how ’e got lost.” 

“ Anyone vnth the intelligence and tne 
imagination of a boiled-rabbit, said I, ^ . 

understand that Sausage had been a baby m 
arms when Khartoum fell. His father sa^e 
him by tying him to a raft and putting him on 

the Nile like Moses.” 
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“ What was the father’s name ? ” demanded 
Gilbert. 

“Hamed Afridi,” said I, but his friends 
called him Assabuliminofarrinide for short.” 

“ Go on,” said Helga with a frown, “ we don’t 
want a silly story,” 

“ No, we don’t,” said Geoffrey. “ Shut up, 
Gilbert, or you’ll be dropped out of the car.” 

Gilbert threw a cushion at him, and I went on 
with the story. 


THE STORY 

They set off next morning for Brazil. Pye- 
craft told them that there were thousands of 

square miles in the centre of Brazil absolutely 
undiscovered. 

Pyecraft, Neill, Donald and Helga travelled 
in Homer while the others took Squeaker. 
Geoffrey, the Geography expert, acted as pilot 
and he took the straight route Lisbon, Madeira, 

Islands, Pernam- 

Ostend twenty-five hours from 

intoit H »l>out the 

ii, mouTh 

trawl°“Ue“d‘’""X‘^, 

fast thaf trees there grow so 

fast that you can almost see them growing. 
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People have tried to make roads there, but the 
vegetable growth is too luxuriant. The work¬ 
men come in the morning and find their beauti¬ 
ful road overgrown with giant creepers.” 

They spoke to different men, and they were 
told that the chief danger of Brazil was the 
wild peccaries, little sharp-tusked pigs, harmless 
when alone, but when in droves, unconquerable. 

” Don’t believe a machine-gim would be 
much use against a herd,” said one man. 

” This is going to be an exciting trip ! ” cried 
Derrick, 

Pyecraft suggested that they should buy a 
good map of Brazil. This they could not find 
in Pernambuco, and they had to fly to Rio to 
find a really good map. 

In Rio Donald made the wise suggestion that 
they should buy a few tools that might be useful 
in cutting down trees. Pyecraft bought two 
crosscut saws, a few axes and knives, and a 
few pounds of nails. Helga bought a coil of 
rope, and Donald a coil of sugar-candy. 

They stayed in Rio a few days, and then they 
set out on their strange journey. They hugged 
the coast until they sighted the broad mouth 
of the Amazon. Then they flew up the river 
course, keeping low, so as to see the crocodiles. 
Helga wanted to put a hook and bait on the 
end of her rope, but the others would not stop 
to let her fish for crocs. 
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They passed many rubber plantations. They 
saw many villages and small towns in clear¬ 
ances in the forest. But gradually the villages 
became fewer and farther apart. 

“I expect," said Neill, "that we'll find 
people all the way up the river. We have 
passed Santarem, and when we come to Manaos 
I propose we strike south-west into the land 
marked ‘undiscovered’ on our map.” 

No one except Gilbert protested, and she 
protested on principle because Neill had pro- 
posed something. 

‘‘The first thing needed,” said Derrick, ‘‘is 
tood. We’ve finished our tinned food, and 

unless we get down to earth and shoot some¬ 
thing, we’re going to starve.” 

We could bag a peccary perhaps,” said 

about. And indeed the party had seen great 
droves on their way^up the river. ^ 

f hey reached Manaos and struck inland It 
was decided to stop at the first clear space seen 
n an hour the forest broke into a clearing about 

down. .„d deeded to ca™p there 

I m so sick of flying,” said Helga. 

interruption 

“ To be continued to-morrow,” I said wearily. 
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“ Mind,” said Helga, “ we’re not going to 
leave the car ! ” 

“ Bet you a million poimds he makes us 
leave the car,” said Derrick. “ Old NeiU has 
always some tricks to play on us.” 

Geoffrey looked unhappy. 

‘‘ That’s the worst of it,” he said. “ I know 
he’s going to make these pigs come wdien we 
are out of the cars. And it’s so silly. He does 
that every time, and I’m sick of it. Every 
time w’hen anything happens we can’t get to 
the machine-gun. Don’t be silly, Neill, and 
make us leave the cars, p?€«se.” 

“ But,” cried Derrick in delight, “ we always 
come out safe in the end, Geoff ! I beheve that 
if some savages were to steal the cars we’d 
conquer in the end. Wouldn’t we, Neill ? ” 

“ If you return to my room the knife you 
borrowed, and the screw^-driver, and the gramo¬ 
phone,” said I, “ you may succeed even if they 
do steal the cars, my lad. I am a long-suffering 
person, but, a little more bonowdng and I’ll 
make Neill carry home one of yom trouser 
buttons to show yom parents how much of 

DeiTick the crocodiles left.” 

“ See ? ” said Gilbert. “ That’s punishment, 
and ’e always says it is a free school and wo can 
do what wo hke. Alwoys wants us to do what 
’e wants, eh ? ” 

“After aU,” said I, “I invented the cars.” 
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‘‘Anyway you're not coming wiv us to the 
circus to-night,” said Gilbert. 

But I was dragged to the circus. It was a 
good circus, although Derrick and Donald were 
the only ones who knew enough German to 
appreciate the clown’s jokes. All, however, 
appreciated the great Cow-boy scene, and next 
day the group did not come to school. They 
went to Dresden and bought six-shooters with 
caps. For a whole week nobody asked for the 
story. They spent the time drawing on each 
other, tracking the Indians who stole Helga, and 

a nuisance to 

staid Germans who turned corners to face 

levelled pistols and the command “ Hande 
hoch! ” 

\yheii all the caps were fired and the triggers 
broken, Geofirey remarked : “ What do you 
say to getting Neill to go on with the story ? ” 
The others took the suggestion in a half- 

Se ..""T 

demand for the story was a united 

UII6. 

We left off where we came down to shoot 
a peccary,” said Geoffrey. 

Yes,” said I, “to shoot a peccary.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STORY 

I T was a lovely morning. They jumped out 
of the cars and ran about to stretch their 
cramped legs. For the time being every¬ 
one forgot about hunger and danger. 

** Watch me act the monkey ! '' said Pyecraft, 
and he jumped at a branch. He caught it. It 
broke under his weight, and he came dowm with 
a bump. The others stood and yelled with 
laughter at him. 

Suddenly a grunt startled Neill. 

“ Look !/' he gasped, and pointed. 

The laughter died on the lips of the children. 
Between them and the cars were scores of pec¬ 
caries. 

Quick ! '' shouted Helga. “ The trees ! - 

They scrambled up the trees as the pigs 
rushed forward grunting horribly. Their sharp 
tusks and red tongues were enough to make the 
bravest man shudder. 

Everyone reached the safety of the branches, 
although Geoffrey got a tusk in his hip as he 
swung himself up. 

“ Anyone got his revolver on him ? ** shouted 
Neill. But there was not a single weapon 
amongst the lot of them. 

136 
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“ What fools we are I ” sobbed Geoffrey. “ I 

thought you were watching the car, Neill.” 

Your thoughts are of no importance now,” 

said Neill. “ The best thing to do is to say 

our prayers at once, jump dowm, and be eaten.” 

" No chance of getting to the car ? ” asked 
Pyecraft. 

Tell you what we can do,” said Gilbert. 

“Neill jumps down and runs into the wood, 

and when they run after ’im we run into the 
car, eh ? ” 

This proposal was rejected. 

Meanwhile Donald had been making his way 
round the circle, swinging himself from branch 
to branch like a monkey. He managed to go 
right round to where the nearest car was 

themr^erirf SriS'" '"“'•‘”'-6“" »■> 

fat 'away.''" 

wen/’,'!, V Cemck, and he nearly 

S' (a// ' “ “il if Ik 

beet !at,” 

th/'/t/Sde' "S/ 

Neill ? ” ° ^ on you, 

cuf on^^^ clasp-knife. Derrick 
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pole of Homer. After perhaps fifty attempts 
he cried ; “ Hurrah ! ” The creeper seemed to 
have a firm hold on the tree, but it sagged 
dangerously in the middle, and Derrick reckoned 
that, if he swung himself across, his feet would 
be within biting distance of the ground. He 
shouted to Pyecraft and Neill to come and hold 
the rope. They managed to swing themselves 
round the circle. 

Then the awful attempt began. The men 
held on to the creeper, and Derrick began to 
swing himself hand over hand along it. There 
was a rush of pigs to the spot, and poor Derrick 
almost lost his nerve when he looked down into 
a score of red throats. He was half-way across 
when the rope broke. With an agonising scream 
he dropped into an Inferno of grunts. 

“ My God ! ” cried Pyecraft, and jumped 
down among them. He alit on a pig’s back. 
It gave a screaming grunt and collapsed. Pye¬ 
craft let out right and left with his feet. Der¬ 
rick was down, and a dozen snouts were at him. 

“ Help ! For heaven’s sake, help ! ” roared 
Pyecraft, and Neill jumped for it. By this time 
the way to the car was practically open. Neill 
jumped in and seized four loaded Colts. Quickly 
he threw one to Pyecraft. Then he jumped 
down. 

It was an easy task. He and Pyecraft simply 
shoved the muzzles into the pigs’ mouths and 
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blew their heads oft. But the danger of shoot¬ 
ing the by now unconscious Derrick was great. 
They used their feet to drive the attacking pigs 
away, but one that had its teeth in Derrick’s 
leg would not be driven away. Pyecraft jumped 
into the car for an axe and brained it. But 
the danger was not yet over. They had cleared 
a ring round the fallen Derrick, but hundreds 
of pigs were crushing forward to the attack. 

“ Lift him ! ” cried Pyecraft, and they just 
managed to get him into the car. 

After much work with the axe Pyecraft got 

the door shut. Meanwhile Neill had begun to 

use the upper-deck machine-gun. It was easy 

work ; he simply mowed them down like corn 

The bravery of these peccaries was shouTi in 

that they refused to run away ; they fought to 

the last pig. The children had to wade back 
to the car. 


interrottion 

“ It wasn’t very exciting,” said Geoffrey. He 

had had no active part in the fight. 

fhat ^ • I “ean 

that ? ” 

‘‘Absolutely true.” I said, for I had been 

g an article on peccaries in The Children's 
Encyclopedia the night before. 
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“ Did I hold the rope too when Derrick was 
on it ? ” asked Donald. 

“ Yoiir strong arms saved the situation, 
Donald.” 

“ But me,” said Helga pettishly, “ did I stay 
up the tree all the time ? ” 

“ You behaved like a heroine, Helga. You 
jumped dovm unarmed and helped us to lift 
Derrick into the car.” 

She smiled. 

“ Gilbert didn’t help, did she ? ” she asked. 

“ Gilbert, I regret to say, not only didn’t 
help. She stayed up her tree until we had done 
all the work of preparing a young pig for supper, 
I mean brealdast.” 

“ She didn’t want to be a cannibal and eat 
another pig,” said Derrick. 

She turned on him wrathfully. 

“ Pig yourself ! ” she retorted, “ Don’t see 
why you should have all the best things to do 
in the story. Always Derrick did this, Derrick 
did that. And when Hans fought of you yester¬ 
day you run away. I see you. Ha ! Coward ! 
Bet you you wouldn’t do the things Neill says 
you did. Girls are better of boys, can do things 

of braver, see ? ” | ^ I 

“ Make Gilbert die again,” said Geoffrey 
earnestly. “ She always argues about the story. 
Wish she wasn’t in it.” 

Gilbert turned on him. 
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“ What you taking ’is side for, uh ? ’E didn’t 

make you do nothing in the story. You was no 

better of me; you stayed up the tree all the 
time. 

Geoffrey thought this over. 

“ I really think NeiU made Derrick do too 
much,” he said. 

“ Maybe I died of the bites,” said Denick 
hopefully. “ Go on, NeiU.” 

the story 

Luckily Derrick was almost uninjured. The 
itTif ’h examination 

It proved to be a surface wound. 

Little danger of tetanus,” said Pvecraft 

vard • studied medicine at Har- 

° 11 ? ^ ^ a flesh-eating animal 

y dangerous for tetanus. ” ^ ^ 

poA iidTh^^"^ a splendid breakfast of roast 

landed outside the viUaee Te! 
scurrying amonv +>.0 5 ^^ere was much 

at attack no attempt 
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They had discovered a race that had never heard 
of civilisation. 

“ Gum ! ” said Derrick with sparkling eyes, 
*‘this is a find! A new race! We are the 
luckiest people that ever lived. This beats 
Livingstone and Stanley, eh, Geoff ? 

“ It beats everything ! '' cried Geoffrey ; “ we’ll 
be the most famous people in the world ! ” 

“ They seem to be making signs to us,” said 
Helga, and indeed they were. A tall man had 
approached the car, and held up his hand. 
Neill opened the window and smiled to him. 
The man spoke, but of course in a strange 
language. But all gathered what the man 
meant by the signs he used. First he took his 

stone axe and cast it on the ground. 

“ He means he wants to be friends,” whis¬ 
pered Helga. 

Then he called another man to him and rubbed 
noses with him. 

“ Wants to rub noses of us, O Snakes ! ” said 
Gilbert and laughed, 

“ I think,” said Pyecraft, ” that we ought to 
get out and try to show them we are friends.” 

This was considered, but, in order to take no 
risks, Pyecraft stayed in one car, and Neill in 
the other. The children descended, and the 
man solemnly rubbed noses with them. 

They're nicer of the spit people we saw in 

Africa,” said Gilbert. 
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The children mixed with the people and tried 
to converse with them. In less than five min¬ 
utes Donald had taught a group of boys how 
to put their fingers to their noses, while Hclga 
was showing a few girls how to spit straight. 
Gilbert was chattering away in English, French, 
German, and Italian, but naturally, the Indians 
did not understand one word. Derrick was 
interested in their stone weapons, and a youth 
was telling him by pantomime how one killed 
a pig with such an axe. 

Suddenly there arose a peculiar cry from the 
crowd. The children started in alarm, and 
were about to make a rush for the safety of the 
cars. But they grew calmer when they saw 
that the cry had been occasioned by the arrival 
of a man who was obviously the king or chief. 
He was very tall and thin. His eagle plumes 
were magnificent. 

“ ’E 'as a nice face,” whispered Gilbert to 
Helga. 

The people made way humbly, and the chief 
advanced. The children bowed to him, and he 
stopped and bowed in return. His eyes grew 
big with wonder as he stared at the cars. He 
seemed to judge that Pyecraft was the chief, 
for he beckoned him to come out. Pyecraft 
came out. The king stepped up to him and 
solemnly rubbed noses with him. 

It was a strange scene. 
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“ Just like one of these Wild West plays in 

the cinema,” said Geoffrey. 

“ I’m not exactly a Douglas Fairbanks,” 
smiled Pyecraft, “ although Gilbert beats Mary 
Pickford hollow.” 

“ Fatty Arbuckle ! ” said Gilbert spitefully. 

The king was conveying by signs that he 
wanted to know who they were and whence 
they came. And it was here that Derrick showed 
his quick intelligence. He made a map on the 
ground with sand. The Amazon he represented 
with a straw. Then he took a small stone and 
pointed to the car, showing that the stone must 
be considered as a car. The king nodded to 
show that he understood. Then Derrick lifted 
the stone from the mouth of the river, and 
showed how it flew up the course of the stream. 
The Indians nodded approvingly. Then Der¬ 
rick, with a twinkle in his eye, pointed to the 
king and then to Pyecraft, meaning to convey 
that Pyecraft was the king of the party. To 
show that he understood, the king rubbed noses 
with Pyecraft a second time. Then Gilbert 
thought of something. She pointed to Neill 
who still sat in the car. Then she indicated 
Pyecraft’s social position by holding her hand 
high, and Neill’s menial position by holding her 
hand a foot above the ground. The king 
seemed to accept the fact that Neill was the 

chauffeur. 
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This language of signs was most interesting, 
but it led to misunderstandings. Donald put 
his finger into his mouth to show that he was 
hungry, and the king sent for the town dentist, 
a man who worked with a stone hammer and 
chisel. Donald shook his head, lifted a stone 
and pretended to eat it. The king bowed in 
an apologetic way, and ordered his men to make 
a pile of stones. Then they formed an expec¬ 
tant circle to watch Donald perform the miracle 
of eating stones. 

Helga began to sing a song to herself, and 
they sent for the medicine man to cure her of 
her illness. Gilbert found that a stone in her 
boot was hurting her. She took the boot off, 
and the whole crowd of Indians ran away like 
frightened rabbits ; they thought that she had 
taken off her foot. 

If I only had a glass eye or a cork arm ! 
said Geoffrey. 

It was surprising to see how timid these 
people were. Any strange movement, as, for 
example, Donald's kicking a stone, made them 
start back. They were like deer that have 
never seen a man, advancing curious but timid, 
ready to be accepted and ready to run away. 

The king clapped his hands, and women 
brought food. The Indians ate standing up. 
They had no utensils for eating ; their hands 
were their forks and knives. Their teeth were 


K 
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like the teeth of a healthy dog, white and strong. 
They tore the flesh from the bones with their 

teeth. 

The party was invited to share the meal, but 
as it was mostly of raw flesh they excused them¬ 
selves. 

Is it possible that they don't know anything 
about fire ? " said Geoffrey to Gilbert. 

By this time Neill had come out of the car. 

He stood filling his pipe. 

“ Watch their faces when Neill lights a match, 

said Gilbert. 

The scene following Neill's pipe-lighting was 
indescribable. There was one yell of astonish¬ 
ment when the Indians saw the flame. Then 
they dropped their food and ran. The king 
drew himself together with an effort, but when 
he saw clouds of smoke coming from Neill's 
mouth, his courage left him, and he scurried to 

his palace. ^ ^ 

“ We can't go on frightening the poor blignt- 

ers," said Pyecraft. “ We’ll shove a record on 

the gramophone, and that may bring them 

back.” 

Helga brought out the gramophone and put a 
fox-trot on. The Electric Girl. At first no one 
appeared. Then a head looked round the 
corner, then two heads, then three heads and 
two knees showed. Soon there was a crowd in 
the distance. Pyecraft beckoned to them, and 
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they came nearer slowly. Suddenly Neill had 
an idea. He seized Gilbert and began to fox¬ 
trot. The Indians looked delighted, and a few 
of the children began to dance. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Wouldn’t dance vdv you,” said Gilbert. 
“ Seen ’ow ’e dances, Derrick ? Just tries to 
show off when ’e dances. All these steps ! You 
just make ’em up. Steps is out of date. In 
Brussels and Paris nobody dances like you do.” 

“In Vienna,” I began loftily, but Helga 
interrupted me. 

“ We don’t want to know how they dance in 
Vienna. Go on with the story.” 

“ Gilbert began it,” said I sulkily. 

“ Course ! ” said Gilbert, “ cos you tell lies 
about me. I never danced wiv you in the story 
no more of I dance vdv you in the Schulheim, 
And I won’t let you go on wiv the story if you 
don’t change it.” 

“ Oh, drop her out again,” said Derrick 
angrily. 

“ Schulgemeinde ! ” shouted Geoffrey. “ Let’s 
vote. Is Gilbert going to stay in the story or 
not ? ” 

Derrick, Geoffrey, and Donald voted for her 
expulsion; Helga and I for her being allowed 
to remain in. 

“ Three to two ” cried Geoffrey. “ Gilbert, 
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you’re dead again. Hope you get a fine day 
for it.” 

“ I think,” said I, “ that the voting is not 
fair. Pyecraft doesn’t happen to be here at the 
moment, hut he once said to me, he said : ‘ You 
vote for me in any Scliulgevieinde, Neill.’ So I 

give his vote for Gilbert.” 

“ Then it’s three tliree,” said Derrick. “ Who 

is to give the casting vote ? ” 

“ Gilbert, of course,” said I. 

She made a ^vry face. 

“ I want to he in the story, but I don’t want 
to dance wiv you.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ the story continues.” 

THE STORY 

Neill had an idea. He took hold of Gilbert 
to dance a fox-trot, but she said she was too 
tired, and so he took Helga. Soon the boys 
and girls began to join in, but in a very clumsy 
fashion. It was evident that they had never 
heard music in their lives. Later the car party 
found that the only music known among the 
Potomans was a rude beating of a cowhide 

drum. 

These people,” said Derrick, ” are like what 
people must have been like in the stone age in 
England. They have no knowledge of fire, and 
so they can’t smelt metals. They haven t dis¬ 
covered the wheel even. What a funny land ! 
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No carts, no schools, no churches, no papers, 
no nothing but stone axes and mud huts. Won¬ 
der what they do all day. 

King Potoman invited them to stay for some 

time, at least all agreed that his pointing to the 
moon three times meant stay three moons. 
This invitation they gladly accepted, but they 
refused the offer of a hut and preferred to make 
the cars their home. 

In about a fortnight Derrick and Gilbert were 
able to converse with the Indians. Their lan¬ 
guage had perhaps three hundred words. It 
was strange that although they had a word for 
“ kill,” they had none for “ murder.” Nor had 
they a word for ” steal ” ; the concept ” to 
steal ” was quite unknown to them. 

It is impossible to describe all that happened 
in these first few weeks. It would take volumes 
to give the full history of this discovery of a 
new race. It is only possible to select certain 
incidents. 

To begin with, the Indians' chief interest was 
fire. They stood for hours waiting to see Neill 
and Pyecraft lighting a pipe or cigarette. Der¬ 
rick and Donald smoked quite a lot at that 
time. Of course they said it was to teach the 
Potomans, but that wasn't the whole truth. 

We can't go on striking matches for ever,” 
said Neill. “ Come on, you boys, and use your 
heads. What's the use of teaching them to use 
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matches ? What will they do for fire when we 
go away ? ” 

Derrick the inventive led the way in experi¬ 
ments. He tried rubbing two sticks together, 
but without success. Then he tried to make 
sparks with steel and flint. 

“ I knew I'd do it ! ” he crowed. 

** They 'aven’t got steel," said Gilbert 
shortly. 

" They'll have it before we leave them," said 
Derrick with decision. 

One night about three weeks after their 
arrival Helga and Donald went out with a few 
Indian children. They wandered to the range 
of mountains about two miles away from the 
town of Potoeeki, for such was the name of the 
capital. Well, they came to the range that is 
shown on the latest maps as the Gilbert Alps 
(highest point Pyedonald Peak, 6547 feet). It 
is in this range that the rivers Derriko and 
Carrotygeoff rise. And, by the way, the latest 
school Geography Book makes an awful howler. 
It says : " These mighty tributaries of the 

Amazon were discovered by the . great Italian 
explorer Derriko, and the famous explorer, the 
Russian Count Carrotigiov," which shows what 
sort of stuff modem Geography is. 

But, to continue the story, the children 
climbed up the mountain side. Helga play¬ 
fully took up a clod of earth and threw it at 
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Donald. It caught him on the forehead, and 

he went down stunned. 

“ I didn’t realise it was so heavy,” she said 

when he recovered consciousness. 

“It shouldn't be so heavy,” said Donald. 

“ Mud isn’t very heavy in Harrogate or Hellcrau. 
We'll take a bit home with us and ask Neill 
about it.” 

When Neill saw it he was as puzzled as they 
were. 

“ Why ! ” cried Gilbert, “ it is gold mixed of 
mud ! Look how yellow it is ! ” 

“ Gummy 1 ” said Geofirey, “ if it is gold 1 ” 
“ We’ll soon see ! ” said Derrick, and he 
rushed to Homer. In three minutes he had 
the oxyhydrogen flame playing on the clay 
lump. It shrivelled and cracked. Then a 
white rivulet was seen flowing away from it. 

“ Gold ! ” cried everyone at once. 

The boys danced about in glee. 

“ Well start and make any amount of things 
out of gold,” cried Derrick. 

The king was astonished at the discovery. 
He ordered every man to take a basket and 
bring as much mud as he could carry. By 
evening time there was a great heap of mud on 
the square. At one side^^were the boys working 
with their coats off. They had made moulds 
in the sand, and the white-hot gold was running 
into brick moulds. Then Geoffrey made a 
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mould with the steel axe head, and the king 
stood and watched the making of his first metal 
weapon. 

Then the oxygen gave out. No one had 
thought about this contingency. 

" That’s the end of our little foundry business/’ 
said Neill. 

There must surely be a way to make a 
strong flame,” said Geoffrey. 

“Lots of ways,” said Neill nastily. “You 
can bring the Oxford gas-works over and use 
Bunsens, or you can telephone to Falkirk and 
ask if someone will lend you a blast furnace.” 

“I know! ” said Helga, who had not been 
listening to Neill, “ I know I We'll use the 
pump for the tyres, eh ? 

This was an ideal method, for the pump 
worked from the engine, and one could have a 
continual stream of air at a high pressure. 

“ But we’ve nothing to burn 1 ” cried 
Donald. 

Then Geoffrey began to grumble. 

“ We always seem to do the wrong things 
first. We should have found coal first, but 
instead of that these silly asses Donald and 
Helga go and find gold. But they were always 

silly.” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert, “silly, uh ? Worst of 
taking kids wiv us when we explore something 

of new.” 
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"Well,” grumbled Helga, “why don't you 

go and find coals ? 

" Excellently said ! ” cried Neill. 

Derrick stood up. 

" Gilbert and I'll go away in one of the cars 
to look for coal,” he announced. 

They departed, and the others experimented 
with wood. The wood, however, burned too 
quickly. Geoffrey had the happy idea of using 
damp wood, and this was much more successful. 

Two days later the car returned with the 
news that there was a seam of brown coal 
showing on the side of one of the mountains. 
Derrick and Gilbert brought a sample with 
them, and it proved to be excellent for smelting 
purposes. But then the difficulty arose : how 
to get the coal conveyed ? 

" We've got to start making wheels and carts,” 
said Pyecraft. 

This was no small task. The tools belonging 
to the cars were few. 

“ If we have to make carts with two or three 
joiners’ saws,” said Pyecraft, “ we’ll spend all 
our lives making the first cart.” He thought 
for a bit; then he went to the car and began to 
put on his best clothes. 

“ Going to the theatre or a ball ? ” asked 
Neill. 

“I’m going rolling down to Rio,” he said, 
and jumped into Squeaker. 
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Four days later he returned with two circular 
saws, a belt, transmission gear, fly-wheel, and a 
band-saw. Homer was turned into a power 
agent. The back wheels were taken off, and 
two fly-wheels substituted. Then the saws were 
fitted up, and soon a busy sawmill was at work. 
Huge mahogany trees were sawn up. 1 he 
band-saw cut out wheel sections. Derrick and 
Geoffrey superintended the sawing; Donald 
and Gilbert the band-saw; Helga and Pyecraft 
led the band of Indians who fitted the sections 
together; and Neill did the difficult joint 
work, making mortises and so on. 

INTERRUPTION 

Derrick laughed rudely. 

“ Hope you made a better job of them than 
you do in the school workshop ! ” he said. 
Gilbert pulled my hair. 

“ Always take the difficult jobs to yourself, 
eh, old Neill ? You can’t do no woodwork. If 
you’re going to tell a story, tell us something 
that could happen, not silly lies like that.” 

“ ]\Iy woodwork is perhaps the best in the 

school,” said I. 

“He nearly mended the gramophone, you 

know, DeiTick,” said Geoffrey. 

“I forgot that,” laughed Derrick; “we’ll let 

him do the difficult bits in the story, eh ? ” 

“ I think we should find iron too,” said Geof- 
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frey. “ You can’t make things like knives and 
tools from gold.” 

THE STORY 

Soon six carts were ready, and the men 
dragged them to the coal deposit. It was 
much later that Gilbert led an expedition to 
catch wild horses. The story of how she 
lassoed them, how she tried to break them in, 
how she succeeded only with the foals, that 
story would take too long to tell. 

Meanwhile the smelting operations were going 
ahead. Every article in the car furnishings 
was modelled in gold. Soon every woman in 
the town was boiling water in golden dishes. 
The king wanted a gold hat, and Pyecraft's 
Velour was modelled in sand for the purpose. In 
spite of the great weight of the headgear, King 
Potoman persisted in wearing it every day. 

It was the wheel that fascinated the people 
most of all. They began to pull down their 
huts, rebuilding them with wood and gold in 
wheel shape. Beds, tables, chairs, even axes 
were made circular. 

The king’s joiner made a beautiful saw out of 
gold, but of course it was useless for' cutting. 

“Gold is silly,” was Geoffrey’s verdict, “ If 
we can’t find iron ore we may as well give up 
trying to civilise these Indians.” 

This was the general feeling of the party. 
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It was decided to go looking for iron. Both 
cars were to go. The king almost wept when 
he knew they were going, but he was told that 
it would only be for a day or two. 

INTERRUPTION 

Here the postman arrived, and I stopped to 

glance at my correspondence. 

“ Interesting, isn’t it. Derrick ? ” said Gilbert, 

“ Nice Indians, uh ? ” 

“ Interesting in a way,” said Geoffrey, but 

not very exciting.” 

“I’d rather be among the cannibals,” was 
Helga’s opinion. 

“ Me too,” said Donald. “ What do you say, 

Derrick ? ” , • i- 

“ Both,” said Derrick. “ I like all this dis¬ 
covering gold and things, but I’d like a fight or 
something in between sometimes. Come on, 
NeiU ; never mind your letters just now.” 

the story 

Well, they set out, travelling west. They 
were perhaps twenty miles from Potoman when 
Pyecraft saw something interesting below, and 

seized his telescope. 

“ Hullo ! " he cried, “ an army ! " 

“ Eh ? " said Neill, and seized his glasses. 
“ It is, be George ! And moving towards 

Potoeeki too ! 
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" Phew ! ” said Derrick, “ this looks bad. 
“I think we’d better cut back and warn our 

friends.” 

They turned and went back in about live 

minutes. Hastily they sought the king, and 

told him what they had seen. 

It is the Amazzi! ” he cried, “ the cruellest 

cannibals of the world. I have always feared 
this. They slew my father, and his faUier 
before him. We have twenty thousand warriors, 
but they have a hundred thousand. They will 
kill our men and carry off our women. What 
can we do 1 ”. 

” Call your army out at once,” said Geoffrey. 
“What sort of weapons have the cannibals? 
Stone ? ” 

“ Stone,” said the king. 

” And your men are armed with gold axes 
and spears,” said Geoffrey. “They ought to 
make a good fight for it.” 

“ Can the enemy understand Potomanese? ” 
asked Neill. 

“ Yes,” said the king, ” their language is 
very like ours.” 

“ Then we’ll go out and talk to them,” said 
Neill. “ What do you call the chief ? ” 

“ Amaz,” said the king. 

“ Good ! ” said Neill. “ Come with us in the 
cars and we’ll talk to him.” 

They flew out to meet the enemy. The sight 
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of the flying cars seemed to throw the enemy 
into confusion. They stopped in their march, 
and the leading troops fell back. The cars 
swooped dowm. Neill opened a window and 
called out that he wanted to speak to the chief. 
A tall man stepped forward. 

“ I am Amaz/’ he said. 

“ Let me speak to him/' said Geoffrey, and 
shoved Neill aside. 

You come to attack the Potomans ? 
said Geoffrey. 

“Their fathers attacked our fathers," said 


Amaz. 

“ You brazen liar I " cried King Potoman 
angrily. “ We have always been a peaceful 
folk, but you, you thieves, you murderers, you 
robbers, you cannibals, for generations you have 
been a terror to us." 


Amaz laughed bitterly. 

“ My warriors shall avenge this speech," he 
cried. “ Before the sun goes to its rest your 
town will be a towoi of death. Rivers of blood 
will run. Your young men shall die by the 
axe ; your women shall be our spoil; your 

children shall be our feast." 

So saying he aimed a mighty blow at King 
Potoman. The glass cracked, but did not break. 
“ Put a bullet through him ! " said Gilbert. 
“Plenty of time," said Geoffrey, and he 


turned to Amaz. 
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“We command you to turn and go home/* 
he said sternly. “ We have weapons that can 
wipe out you and your whole army. Go now, 
and not a man will die. Try to go forward to 
your murderous work and you die. I have 

spoken.’* 

Both cars rose in the air, and hovered twenty 
feet above the enemy. It was evident that the 
chief was consulting with his leaders. Suddenly 
Amaz raised his battle-axe on high. 

“ Forward 1 ” he shouted. 

Derrick sighed. 

“ Sorry for the poor blighter,” he murmured 
as he lifted a bomb, “ but he asked for it.” So 
saying he let the bomb fall. 

It was a twenty-second bomb. What a 
strange, tense situation it was for the people 
in the car! They could see the little black 
thing lying at the feet of the chief. They could 
see his laughing scorn that they had missed his 
head. A feeling of infinite compassion came 
over the occupants of the cars. To see the poor 
ignorant savage stand there awaiting sudden 
death was terrible. All with the exception of 
King Potoman shut their eyes before the fatal 
twenty seconds were up. 

The report was deafening. Geoffrey, looking 
down, saw the chief lying on the groimd. Four 
of his officers were also dead, and about twelve 
lay wounded. The army had shrunk back at 
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the noise and sight. But a young man came 
running forward to the scene of death. He 
ran to Amaz and tried to lift him, but when 
he saw he was dead, the young man laid the 
body gently down. Then, kneeling beside it, 
he raised his axe with both hands. In loud 
tones he offered up what appeared to be a 
prayer. 

“That is Prince Nalo," said King Potoman, 
“ the oldest son, and the new king." 

“ Is he praying for his father s soul ? " asked 

Helga. 

“ He is not," said Potoman nervously. " He 
is swearing to take vengeance on my people. 
He says he will not leave one soul alive in my 

town." 

The new king rose, gave a quick command to 
his men, and at the head of the army marched 

forward. 

“ We can't go on bombing every new king 
that comes along," said Derrick, when Donald 
handed him another bomb. " They may have 
enough kings, but we haven't enough bombs. 
Let's get in front of the army and wait." 

The cars took up their position on a plain 
about three miles in front of the advancing 
army. When Nola saw the cars in position 
he rapidly formed a line of attack. The plain 
was black with men. 

Meanwhile the car-party had arranged their 
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defence. Derrick and Gilbert manned the roof 
machine-guns, Donald and Helga the rear 
guns, Geoffrey and Neill the forward guns. 
Pyecraft was to try to pick off the leaders by 
sniping. 

Nola’s army advanced with a roar. In spite 
of the protection of the cars the children went 
white. 

Then—Tr-rrrrrrrrrrrrr ! 

But there is no need to tell the story of that 
awful slaughter. It was not war; it was 
butchery. A few savages managed to reach 
the cars, only to die on the live wires. No 
member of the party likes to think of that day. 
If they have to mention it they look uneasy, 
and say: “Yes, yes, I know it was murder, 
but what could we have done ? We had to 
protect our friends." 

King Potoman wanted to send his army in 

pursuit of the flying enemy, but the children 

begged him not to. They said that the army 

could go out and bring in the wounded. This 

request surprised Potoman, who, although in 

all other respects a humane man, could not 

understand that a wounded enemy sftould be 
spared. 

“ They are always killed among all the tribes 
I have heard of,” he said. “ If we cure them 
they live to come back and fight us.” 

However, he gave orders, and the wounded 
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were well treated and nursed under Helga's 
direction. Among the wounded was Nalo 
himself. He had a bullet wound in his thigh. 
Potoman gave him a special hut and treated 
him as a king should be treated, but gratitude 
he showed none. 

“ Wliite man's weapons have beaten me,” 
he said sullenly, and that was all. 

Gilbert went to speak to him. 

” Ha ! You won't better try to come 'ere 
again,” she said. ” We avebetter armsof you.” 

INTERRUPTION 

“ That just shows what a bad story-teller 
you are,” said Gilbert, “ see ? I couldn’t say 
‘ better arms of you ’ when I was speaking in 
Hs language, could I, Derrick ? ” 

Derrick nodded. 

“ That was a mistake this time, Neill,” said 
he. 

“ Yes,” said Geoffrey, “ but there was a 
bigger mistake than that: he made Gilbert go 
to see the enemy king . . . as if she would have 
the pluck ! How many did we kill, Neill ? ” 
“Twenty thousand killed, forty thousand 

wounded.” 

“ We should of gone after the ones that ran 
away,” said Donald. “ And we should of killed 
Nalo. He’ll just go home again and get more 
men and come back.” 
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“ That’s what I think too,” said Geoffrey. 
“Neill is always so silly; he always lets them 
get away, and they always come back when we 
aren’t ready for them. I’ll bet you a million 

pounds he comes back and steals one of the 
cars.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Derrick in delight, “ make him 
steal a car, Neill! ” 

“ Are you telling this story or am I ? ” I 
demanded sternly. 


THE STORY 

Nalo answered Gilbert. 

“ You are very beautiful and I love you. Be 

my wife and I promise never to attack the 
Potomans again.” 

“ I love another,” said Gilbert simply. 


interruption 

“ Who ? ” demanded Gilbert. “ Go on, say 
it! Suppose you meant yourself, eh ? ’s if I 
would ’ave an old man lilce you ! You look 
much older than my fawer.” 

Older than ? ” I demanded. 

“ Older of,” she corrected. “ Think I’m in 

ove mv you ? I’d rather marry Nalo of you. 

Wouldn t you, Helga ? Grey hair, brown teeth 
• . . ugh! ” 

We don’t want any love in the story,” said 
Geoffrey. “ Love is jusjt silly.” 
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“ Then you’U have to leave the lovely Gilbert 
at home,” said L 

“ Or let her marry the black king,” suggested 
Donald, and then we will not have her any 
more to bother us.” 

“ Would you marry the black king to please 
the company ? ” I asked. 

Gilbert grinned. 

“ Yes ... if you will marry his sister ! ” she 
said, 

I declined, and went on with the story. 

THE STORY 

When Gilbert refused Nalo he became very 
sullen. He would speak to no one. At last 
the day came when he was well enough to go 
home. He asked to see Gilbert. 

“ One day I shall come for you with an army,” 
he said. 

If Gilbert had not been a romantic school-girl 
she would have told the others of his parting 
threat. As it was she blushed and smiled. To 
be frank about the lady, she really felt flattered, 
and half wished that he would come back with 
his army. 

" He is black,” she said to herself, ” but any¬ 
way he has good taste.” 

INTERRUPTION 

“ End of this instalment,” said 1. “ It was 

rather a sad instalment.” 
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“ Yes,” said Derrick, “ all these people beine 
killed.” 

I wasn’t thinking of that, Derriek ; I was 
thinking about the Unverschdmtheit of Gil¬ 
bert. To flirt with a savage, and an enemy 

savage at that, was rotten. What do you sav 
Helga?” 

“ I don’t believe she did it,” defended Helga. 
Gilbert smiled knowingly. 

Helga, she said, ‘ I’ll tell you what he 
did it for. I ’ad chocolate this morning, and ’e 
asked for a bit, and ’e didn’t get it, see ? Bet 
if I was telling the story Old NeiU would ’ave 
to marry an ugly old cannibal woman.” 

“I propose,” said I, “that GUbert finishes 
the story.” 

“ Gilbert! ” cried Geoffrey, and laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“ Think I couldn’t do it,” said Gilbert, “ uh ? 
Here it 1^3 . . . ‘After that they got tired of 
staying there and so they went ’ome. But NeiU 
ad too much beer and ’e got drunk and ’e 

V“to a tree and 
Pv Geoffrey and Donald and 

Np'i?* explained. “ Think 

NeiU would go away a trip wivout beer ? ” 
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“No,” said Derrick and Geoffrey together 
promptly. 

“ But he has never said nothing about drink¬ 
ing beer in the story,” said Donald. 

“ Once,” said I. “ If you wiU cast your 
minds back to the first departure you will 
recollect that in Gilbert’s list for the journey 
was Beer for Neill.” 

“ Yes,” nodded Gilbert, “ that’s the beer I 
meant, see ? I said to myself : If we ’ave beer 
Old NeiU will get drunk and maybe fall out of 
the car.” 

I looked at her approvingly. 

“ Gilbert has all the qualities of an excellent 
story-teller,” I said. “ She is a liar by nature ; 
she has no conscience ; she has wit and humour. 
She will either become an excellent novelist or 
an excellent criminal. I should say both, for 
ever}’- novelist is a born criminal.” 

Gilbert rose in disgust. 

“ Come on ! Let’s get out of this. 'E’s begun 
wiv his rotten psychology again.” 

And they all went away. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE STORY 

T he adventurers saw clearly that what 

the Potomans needed first of all 

were the means of defence. There 

was no use in giving them the products of 

civilisation if a neighbouring tribe of savages 

could at any moment wipe the whole nation 
out. 


“ We’ve got to train them in fighting,” said 
the pugnacious Geoffrey. 

" Not fighting,” corrected Pyecraft. “ Civil¬ 
ised war isn’t fighting ; it is only killing by 

artificial thunderstorms and earthquakes. I’ll 

present them with half-a-dozen machine-guns 

and a few hundred rifles. Then they are safe 
for a generation.” 


A few days after this conversation Neill and 
Pyecraft took Homer and flew to Rio, where 
Pyecraft bought the machine-guns and rifles. 
I hey could not carry the ammunition in the 
car, and Derrick and Geoffrey made a second 
mp and brought back thousands of cartridges. 
A newspaper correspondent in Rio happened 
0 see the car being loaded. Next day there 
was an account of the affair in the American 
press, and all the small republics of Central 
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and South America mobilised their armies, 
expecting an engineered revolution. 

Well then, we can picture the Potoman army 
proudly practising shooting. 

One day Neill and Donald were sitting watch¬ 
ing them practise, when the king came up. 

I was just thinking," said Neill, "that 
your army would be a danger to you if you 
had any internal trouble in the state. If your 
cousin, Prince Ekoo, for instance, took it into 
his head to be discontented with his role of 
Commander-in-Chief, and wanted a higher 
post." 

The king started. 

" What ! But no, Ekoo is loyal. He has 
always been loyal to me." 

He clutched Neill's arm. 

" Do you . . . have you heard anything ? " 

"Not a blamed thing," laughed Neill, "it 
was only a fancy. Don't think anything about 
it. There is something else more important. 
Donald here has just been making an excellent 
suggestion. He thinks it would be a good 
thing to take a few young men to a civilised 
town, where they could learn all about modem 
things like machinery, languages, and so on." 

" A very fine idea, Donald," said the king. 

Now King Potoman was a man of energy. 
Next morning six youths stood in a row in 
front of the cars when the whites came out. 
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“ Hullo I ” said Derrick, “ what are you on ? ” 

“ His Majesty told us to come and go away," 
said one. 

“ Then go away,” said Gilbert sweetly. 

"Shut up, Gilbert,” said Donald; "I think 
it must be the men we’re to take to Rio to 
learn things.” He turned to the men. “What 
are your names ? ” 

The names were Antesi, Mosri, Indoono, 
Tubek, Lopta, and Mutsac. 

“Don’t like the last one, Mutsac,” said 
Gilbert in English. “ ’E 'as a bad face.” 

“ Cruel face,” said Helga. 

“ Don’t trust the third one either ” said 
ueonrey. 


Look here, said Neill, “we can’t pick 
and choose. The king has chosen these six 
and we can’t very well go to him and say that 
we don’t like their faces. Perhaps they don’t 
like ours . . . you never know/* 

“ Hear, hear 1 ” said Pyecraft. “ Many an 

ugly dial hides an honest heart,” and, quite 

accidentally, he pointed to Geoffrey, who at 
once got very red. 

“Geoff’s getting red!” whispered Gilbert, 
and of course Geoffrey blushed more than ever! 


interruption 


Look! He*s getting red 
i^ilbert, and pointed. 


now ! ” 


cried 
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Poor Geoffrey looked like a lobster. 

“ I^an make ’im get red every time I want 
to,” said the teaser, “ Funny, I can never 
get red ! ” 

“ Not funny,” quoth I, “ tragic is the word.” 

“ Go on with the story,” said Donald, frown¬ 
ing. 

THE STORY 

It was decided that Donald should take them 
to Rio. It was his first trip alone, and he was 
very proud of himself. The chief difficulty 
was that the men had no clothes. 

“ You can’t take six naked men to a town,” 

said Helga. 

I have a plan,” said Donald cryptically. 

Donald’s plan was indeed good. When he 
got to Rio he took off the propeller and used 
the machine as an ordinary motor. He drew 
all the blinds. In the main street he entered 
a tailor’s shop, and bought six suits ready¬ 
made, six shirts, collars, ties, etc. He had an 
awful experience showing the Indians how to 
button collars and tie ties. He managed at 
last to make them fairly presentable. 

The next difficulty was lodgings. Donald 
went to the British Consul, and was told of a 
pension in a quiet street. Here he took his 
six men. You can imagine what trials the 
poor chaps went through. They had never 
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seen a bed before, never seen knives and forks, 
never a window, never a stair. That first 
arrival must have been a whole series of 
shocks. 

Pyecraft had given Donald money to pay 
for their stay in a boarding-house. Donald, 
in difficulty about what to do with the money, 
went to the British Consul again, and he arranged 
to pay out a weekly allowance. Naturally 
Donald was very guarded about who the men 
were. “ Indians from the Amazon way,” said 
Donald, and waved his hand airily. 

The idea was that Donald should return 
quickly and that Pyecraft should then go over 
to Rio and arrange about their instruction. 
It was therefore somewhat puzzling that Donald 
did not return. 

” I believe they murdered him and stole the 
car ! ” gasped Geoffrey. 

Derrick went white. 

A week went by, then two weeks. 

“I canT stand this strain,” said Derrick. 
“Lm going to look for him,” 

He was just stepping into the car when the 
drone of a propeller was heard. It was Donald 
returning. Everyone asked him at once why 
he had been so long. Donald gave no answer 
Instead he presented each with a parcel. 

Ti" ^ couldnT find the tobacco you 

like in Rio, so I went to New York for it.” 
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What ! " cried everyone. 

“ But then in New York I couldn't find 
Neill's John Cotton, so I had to wait till I got 
to London." 

What ! " cried everyone. 

" Then I remembered that Gilbert said she 
had left her green jumper at home, so I went 
over to Ostend to fetch it. Then when I was 
so far I thought I'd go and see Helga's father 
and mother at Cassel. They sent you this 
cake, Helga. Then I went to Hellerau to see 
how the school was looking," 

" Didn't think of calling at Pekin or Syd¬ 
ney ? " asked Derrick sarcastically, for he 
was a little jealous of Donald's trip. 

I think we ought to have a Schulgemeinde/’ 
said Geoffrey, " for he had no right to stay 
away so long." 

" Oh, Geoff," said Donald, I forgot ; I went 
to Oxford too, and your mother sent you your 
book about ships." 

Everyone was so pleased with his gift that 

there was no Schnlgemeinde. 

Pyecraft went off next day and arranged 
study for the youths. Antesi and Indoona 
wanted to learn engineering, Mosri languages, 
Tubek carpentry, Lopta metal-work, Mutsac 
soldiering. Pyecraft arranged that each should 

have Spanish lessons daily. 

And now came a time of quiet and work in 
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the land. Neill started a school and taught 

the children English and Spanish, Helga had 

classes for the women, and taught them how 

to sew. The boys taught the men many things, 

but owing to the absence of iron, tools were 

impossible to make. However, after much 

searching they discovered iron ore, and soon 

they were smelting iron. The Indians copied 

the car tools, and they soon discovered that 

iron as a cutting instrument was almost as 
useless as gold. 


‘ Wish we could make steel,” said Derrick. 

You were at the university, Neill; what 
makes steel ? ” 

Neill did not know, but he fancied that one 
mixed carbon and manganese with iron. Der¬ 
rick asked what manganese was, and Neill 
replied that it was either got from trees or 
else found m rock, or perhaps derived from 
seaweed, but, no, that was iodine. All he could 

was 

black, boys tried all sorts of black sub- 

ances, but they never managed to make steel 
that would temper. 

Copper was also found, and the natives pre- 

r"' ~pper aUoy 

to articles of pure gold. ^ 

broLlTt^^''®’^ interesting that the whites 
arrived the people went naked, but after a time 
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the Indians began to make rough garments 
for themselves. 

*'Like the Garden of Eden," said Neill to 
Pyecraft. 

“ Very ! " said Pyecraft, who was watching 
some pigs grubbing in the mud. He thought 
that Neill was referring to them. 

The religion of the Potomans was sun wor¬ 
ship. They thought that the sun was a man 
with one eye. At night he hid in the woods, 
and for this reason it was taboo to go into the 
woods at night. If one sought the god at night 
the god got angry and sent a glance from his 
eye to slay. This was their explanation of 
lightning, and when a thunderstorm came at 
night they knew that a prying person had dis¬ 
turbed the god in his west wood. Derrick 
hinted that he might start a Sunday School 
and teach Christianity, but the others were 
dead against him. 

"Don’t tinker with their religion, laddie," 
said Pyecraft. "They strike me as being a 
darned sight better people than anything I've 
struck in Christian countries." 

The Potomans believed in the power of magic, 
that is, the power of a wish. If you hated a 
rival you made an image of him in clay. If 
you stuck pine needles into the image, your 
rival felt pain. And as there were about a 
thousand images of Nalo in the town, Nalo 
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must have been having rather a thin time. 

A day came when Pyecraft flew to Rio to 

bring back the students. They liad gone away 

savages: they returned wearing straw hats 

and smoking cigarettes. Antesi and Indoona 

had spent their six months in an engineering 

shop. They talked easily about piston rings 

and magnetos. The mechanism of the cars 

interested them greatly. The king graciously 

presented them to the whites as mechanics. 

Tubek, who had worked as a joiner, became 

chief carpenter to the king, while Lopta became 

metal-worker-in-chief. Mosri, who had learned 

languages, was of little practical value to the 

community. The ugly Mutsac was made a 

general in the army, second in rank to Prince 
Ekoo. 

“That trip hasn’t done them good,” said 

Geoffrey to Pyecraft. “I am sure I smelt 

drink on Indoona to-day when he was cleaninef 
the cars.” 

" But where can he^get drink ? ” said Pye- 
craft. 

“I know he brought a bottle of rum with 

him,” said Geoffrey, “ for I found the bottle 
m the woods.” 

It turned out that Indoona had brought back 
the art of making rude spirit. Pyecraft, as 
a good prohibitionist for other people, warned 
the kmg against the poison of alcohol, and the 
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king forbade all distilling. From that time on 
Indoona was an enemy of the whites. Soon 
it was seen that he and Mutsac were very 
friendly. Mutsac was insufferable. He had 
brought back an old French uniform, and he 
used to swagger about the town, dragooning 
all those who failed to salute him properly. 
He went the length of asking the whites to 
salute him when they met him. This of course 
they refused to do. 

“ The puppy ! " said Pyecraft. 

Mutsac used to fancy himself as a good shot 
with the revolver. He issued a challenge say¬ 
ing that he would beat anyone in the land at 
shooting. About ten soldiers took up the 
challenge, but Mutsac easily beat them. 

“ I hate to see him strutting about like that/' 
said Derrick savagely. ‘'If I could shoot well 
I'd challenge him myself." 

“ You go, Pyecraft," said Geoffrey. " Go 
on ; knock spots off the blighter." 

Pyecraft smiled and stepped forward. 

I’ll have a try, Mutsac," said he, and, 
drawing his Colt, he wrote his name on a 
wooden wall. Mutsac said that this was no 
fair competition, because he could not write 
with a pen, to say nothing of a revolver. So 
a target was used. Mutsac had one bull, two 
inners, an outer, and three misses. Pyecraft 
had seven bull’s-eyes. For Pyecraft was a 
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wonderful shot. At five hundred yards he 
could hit a steer anywhere he liked. 

This competition gave Mutsac an uglier look 
than ever. 

“ This place is getting dangerous, Pyecraft,” 
said Neill. “ Mutsac and Prince Ekoo are up 
to something. That Indoona mechanic we 
sacked is with them, and that worthless Mosri 
. . . you know the chap I mean, one that 
learned languages and loafing, he’s got some¬ 
thing to do with them. I say they are dangerous. ’ ’ 

The whites talked the matter over, and it 
was decided to tell the king their suspicions. 

The king listened attentively while Neill told 
him. 

“ Let me assure you,” said the king, “ that 
there is no danger. Cousin Ekoo is absolutely 
trustworthy. Mutsac I have known since he 
was a child in arms, an actor, but no harm in 

^ swatch on them.” 

Same here I ” murmured Derrick, who had 
now realised that his mission in life was to be 
a detective, not a missionary. 

It was the eve of the great army manoeuvres, 
here was to be an inspection of troops by 

e king and then a sham fight with blank 
cartridges. The king was to lead one army 
Prince Ekoo the other. ^ 

‘‘I wouldn’t be too sure that Ekoo will use 
blank cartridges,” said Geoffrey. 


M 




(Jj 
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Morning dawned and the inspection began. 
It was a beautiful scene. The soldiers had 
polished their gold axes and spears. The 
officers rode on ponies, and their gold-and- 
copper helmets shone in the sun. 

The whites were given a place of honour, 
a platform from which they could see the whole 
review. 

“ I took care to lock Homer before I came 
away,*' said Geohrey. Did you lock Squeaker, 
Neill ? " 

Neill started guiltily. 

Good Lord ! I quite forgot to think of 
it," he said. 

"Anyway they are all on parade," he 
added. 

Little did he know that Indoona, the 
mechanic, was not on parade. 

After the inspection the two armies moved 
into position of attack. They stood facing 
each other. Suddenly, at a command from 
Mutsac, his army dropped flat. At once the 
rattle of musketry followed. 

" The king dropped ! " cried Helga fear¬ 
fully. "Neill, why are they all dropping? 

" Cos it's a sham battle, silly," said Donald. 
" You see they’ve got to pretend that it’s a 
real battle." 

Gilbert laughed and pointed to Neill. 

" Look ! Old Neill’s getting white ! 
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“There is reason to get white,” said Neill 
tensely. “ They are using live cartridges, and 
they are now aiming at us. Don't you hear 
the bullets ? ” 

“ Are these wasps bullets ? ” gasped Geoffrey. 

In a body they set off running towards the 

place where the cars were. Helga cried out as 

a bullet grazed her arm. Glancing back they 

saw that a detachment of Ekoo’s troops was 
in pursuit. 

“ My God ! ” cried Pyecraft. 

Squeaker was rising from the ground. 

“ They’ve stolen it I " cried Derrick des¬ 
pairingly. 


“ On ! ” cried Neill, 
Homer.” 


“ we may yet save 


By this time Squeaker was overhead. They 
saw Indoona lean over the side and drop a 

^°^^™^tely his aim was bad, for it 
feU thirty yards behind them. More fortun- 

a moment. 

f ^'^g/tives reached the car, and Geoffrey 
was fumbling for the key. 

Oh, quick I ” screamed Gilbert. “ They 
are coming 1 ” 


interktjption 

“ Well children.” said I pleasantly, 
go bathing this afternoon or not ? ” 
Go on, you fool! ” 


ii 


shall 
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“ If we are going we’U have to have dinner 
early,” said I. 

“ Go on ! ” cried Geoffrey. “ Did I find the 
key ? ” 

THE STORY 

Of course the key was in the last pocket he 
searched. Hastily he turned the lock. All 
scrambled in, but already a soldier had his 
hand on the door. Gilbert jumped at the 
switch . . . and the soldier dropped. Donald 
slammed the door. 

Meanwhile the sound of heavy explosions 
reached their ears. 

Indoona is bombing the king’s troops,” 
said Derrick. “ To the rescue ! 

With a touch the car flew into the air, 
Geoffrey driving. 

“ Get above him and bomb him ! ” cried 
Gilbert. 

But Indoona was no fool. He grasped at 
once what the tactics of the whites were, and 
he quickly skied his car. 

“ Heaven only knows what we are going to 

do,” said Pyecraft. 

Gilbert turned to Neill. 

“You invented the car,” she said. “Tell 

us what to do.” 

The inventor shook his head. 

“ I liave no idea. We can’t touch Indoona 
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with the machine-guns, for the car is bullet 
proof. The only chance is a bomb." 

" We could ram him," said Donald. 

"That wouldn't help," said Neill. "It 
isn't like ramming a balloon. It is the metal 

that is light, and the car would go on float¬ 
ing." 


INTERRUPTION 

I paused and filled my pipe, 

" ’E doesn’t know what to say,” said Gilbert. 
“ You can see by ’is face. Can’t teU the story 
properly, Old NeiU. See, Derrick? See by 
’is face ’e don’t know what comes next.” 

It was quite true. I had no idea of what 
was to come next. 

Well, Geoff, ’ said I, " what do you think 
happened next ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” he answered, “ but it does 
seem a shame to bomb Squeaker.” 

We’ve got to kill him without hurting the 
car, said Derrick decisively, 

“ Mayhe he killed us,” suggested Donald. 

Derrick looked at him scornfully. 

• to work it 

nght,” said Helga. 

Don’t ’elp ’im,” commanded Gilbert. “ I 
knew ’e’d not be able to finish it.” 
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THE STORY 

“ There is but one chance/’ said Neill, “ but 
it is one in a million. There is but one spot 
on the car which isn’t bullet proof.” 

” And that is ? ” said Pyecraft. 

Do you see that round disc about three 
inches in diameter, Pyecraft ? Just on a level 
with Indoona’s head ? That was meant as a 
signal hole for street traffic. The idea was that 
a metal hand would work in and out there, 
just as drivers in London use their hands for 

signalling.” 

Pyecraft nodded. 

” It is plugged with thin wood,” continued 
Neill, ” and a good shot would get Indoona in 
the head.” 

“ I'll have a try,” said Pyecraft, and seized 
his rifle. But accurate shooting from a car 
travelling at three hundred miles an hour is 
no play. Geoffrey brought Homer level with 
Squeaker, and about two hundred yards distant. 
It was the fortieth shot that hit the mark. 

Indoona was seen to fall forward. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted the Homer crew. 

'' But their joy was short lived. Squeaker, 
driverless, began to make clumsy circles. Once 
she almost touched Homer in her career. 
Geoffrey's nerve saved the situation ; he nose¬ 
dived out of the danger zone. 

We’ll have to leave her to her fate,” said 
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Neill sadly, for Squeaker had been his first 
car, and a first-born is a well beloved. 

“ I’ve seen a man jump from one aeroplane 

to another in the cinema,” said Helga, and 

looked at Derrick. He looked the other way 
awkwardly. 

“ Look I ” cried Pyecraft, “ it seems to be 
slowing down I ” 

It was slowing down. Indoona’s body had 
lurched forward on to the clutch, pressing it 
down and thus releasing it. The car free- 
wheeled for a mile or so, and then came to rest 
in mid-air ten thousand feet high. With ereat 
difficulty Geoffrey sprang on to the footboard 
and entered Squeaker. His was a gruesome 
return journey ; he had to sit there with his 
feet on the body of Indoona while he steered. 

Both cgrs grounded about five miles from 
the town. There they got rid of the body of 
Indoona, and divided themselves between the 
^wo cars. Then they rose and approached the 

and Mm? happened. Ekoo 

Potonian was dead, and his party either killed 

seen fl? be 

tl^rs. They descended and found that 
Prince Potoman was among the fugiti^s 
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" Come back with us,” they said to him, 
” and well set you on your father's throne.” 

Delighted, he climbed into Homer. Gilbert 
and Helga gave him instructions what he was 
to do. The cars were to hang over the city, 
and Potoman was to appeal to the people, 
through the speaking-trumpet. 

” They are too much afraid of Ekoo and 
Mutsac to help me,” said the prince miserably. 

” Pyecraft will see to them,” said Derrick 
grimly. 

So they went and hung twenty yards above 
the palace where Ekoo and Mutsac were 
feasting their victorious troops. The prince 
appealed to the soldiers. Would they follow 
again the House of Potoman, or not ? Mean¬ 
while Ekoo and Mutsac had trained the 
machine-guns on the cars, and were blattering 
away merrily. 

‘^Hand me my rifle,” said Pyecraft mildly, 
and Helga handed it. He took a long aim 
and Ekoo dropped dead. Mutsac in terror 
turned to run, but he got Pyecraft's second 
shot in the back. With a loud hurrah the 
whites glided to earth. The prince jumped 
out and held up his hand. The leaderless and 
dispirited army dropped on its knees. 

“ Men,” said the prince, “ I declare an ani- 
nesty. No one will be punished for to-day's 
tragic work. The arch-villains are dead. 
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“ Long live the King ! ” shouted Derrick. 

The soldiers rose and, lifting their right arms, 
they cried : “ Long live the King! ” 

I thank you,” said the king, with tears in 
his eyes. “ I owe my throne to the brave 
children from the far country.” 

Carried away by the dramatic moment, 
Donald cried : “ We should give him Helga 
for his wife ! ” 

Helga blushed, and gave Donald a clump on 
the ear. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ I am tired,” I said, “ and we’ll stop here.” 
The five looked discontented. 

“ You muddled that air fight,” said Derrick. 
“ Too tame. Mutsac and Ekoo should have 
been in Squeaker too, and the fight should have 

been a long one and somebody in our car 
wounded.” 

“ Or killed,” nodded Gilbert, and jerked 
her head towards me. 

No,” said Geoffrey, “ no, Neill, you must 

admit that you didn’t tell that bit well. That 

cannibal chap, Nalo, zum Beispiel ; said he 

was coming back to take Gilbert, but he never 
came.” 

^ He died of measles,” I said quickly, 

“ Measles are a civilised disease,” said Gil¬ 
bert sharply. 
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“ It was a shame to kill the nice king Poto- 
man,” said Helga, “ and, mind, I didn’t marry 
that new king. Ugh, marry a black man, 
ugh ! ” 

“He was red,” I corrected, “a handsome 
youth. You might do worse than marry a 
redskin.” 

“ I think it silly to bring marrying into the 
story,” said Geoffrey. “ And besides, I’m tired 
of this country and its people.” 

The others added their testimony to Geof¬ 
frey’s ; they were sick of these Potomans. 

“ Righto,” said I, “ we’ll clear out at once.” 

THE STORY 

Next day they said good-bye to the king, and 
flew across the Atlantic. They went to Lon¬ 
don and there they broke up the party. They 
all went back to their homes and lived happily 
ever afterwards. . . . The End. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Don’t be a Scliwein, NeiU,” pouted Geoffrey. 
“ ’E is offended cos we said we didn’t like 
the story,” said Gilbert. “ Knew ’e was just 

a baby ! Didums, baby ! ” 

“ Al'en’t you going to tell us again about 

the story ? ” asked Helga. 

“ He’s got to,” said Geoffrey “ he can t 

stop until we’ve had a wolf hunt.” 
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“ Or found a castle with a secret passage,” 
said Derrick. 

Gilbert’s eyes grew bright. 

“ A secret passage ! ” she gasped. “ Oh, 
Old Neill, make us find a secret passage.” 

“ With treasmre in it! ” cried Geoffrey. 

“ And skeletons ! ” added Donald. 

“ And a chart! ” cried Geoffrey. “ There 
must be a hidden chart.” 

I looked at Geoffrey in surprise. 

“ I thought that you wanted a wolf hunt 
more than anything,” I said. 

“ I want it,” he said, “ but a secret passage 
and a chart! , . . that’s much more exciting.” 

“ It may be,” said I slowly, “ that the 
adventurers did find a secret passage.” 



CHAPTER X 


THE STORY 

T he party left Potoman the next day. 

The king begged them to stay, but 
they felt that they could not help the 
Indians any more. They had taught them all 
they knew about practical things. They gave 
the king enough ammunition to protect his 
kingdom against the cannibals, and then they 
went. 

Pyecraft invited them to stay with him at his 

home in Long Island. 

It's only September now,” he said, ** and 
we can't possibly go wolf hunting until the 
winter cold has driven the wolves to form packs. 
We'll just loaf about and bathe and motor till 

December. 

For three weeks they lazed about in Long 
Island. The boys were very happy, for they 
ate sweets and ice-cream most of the time. 

“ Nice to be staying wiv a millionaire,” said 
Gilbert, licking her lips after a strawberry ice. 
" Fine ! ” said Helga, with her mouth full of 

chocolate. 

But after a time weariness set in. It was a 

comfortable life, but it was a little dull. It was 

therefore with great delight that they listened 

iss 
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to a passage read out by Neill from a letter he had 
received from his father, “You wrote last 
time about finding a castle with a secret passage. 
Well, I see in to-day's Glasgow Herald that 
Dunscobie Castle is to be sold. There is a 
legend that it has a secret passage, but of course 
it may be only a legend. Anyhow, you can tell 
your millionaire friend about it." 

The enthusiasm was boundless. The children 
danced about, incidentally ruining Mrs. Pye- 
craft's best set of china. They jumped into 
the Rolls-Royce and rushed to New York to 
fetch Pyecraft from his office. 

“ You've got to come to Scotland at once," 
they yelled at him. “ There's a castle with a 
secret passage for sale.” 

“ Certainly,” laughed the genial Pyecraft, 

“ only, if the passage isn't wide enough to let me 

through, well, the deal's off, I'm not going to 

wait at the end of a telephone line and listen 

to your shouts of terror when you find the family 
ghost.” 

Next morning they set off in Squeaker, and 
they crossed the Atlantic in seven hours. 
Dunscobie Castle stood on a high cliff on the 
coast of Sutherland. It had been added to in 
the year 1787, but the older part was believed 
to date from the tenth century. 

They found an old deaf man in charge, old 
Angus Macdonald, a dour old Scot who seldom 
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spoke. Even when Pyecraft slipped a sovereign 
into his hand he only grunted and spat. Donald 
saw him bite it on the quiet to see if it were 
genuine. 

The castle was to be sold furnished, so the 
advertisement said, but the furniture consisted 
of a few tables, chairs, and the pictures on the 
walls. 

They motored to Helmsdale to interview the 
lawyer who had the selling in his hands. Pye¬ 
craft wrote out a cheque, and the castle became 
his property. 

“ It may turn out a dud,'" he said, '' but if it 
does it will make a school for Neill when the 
French take over Germany and clear him out of 
Hellerau.'' 

They bought a few necessaries—beds, blankets, 
cooking utensils. 

We'll need tools to look for the passage,” 
said Geoffrey, “saws and things.” 

These they bought, and they could hardly 
wait till morning, their impatience was so great. 

The children were up at five in the morning. 
At nine they came to Neill's bed and awoke 
him. 

“We've searched everywhere,” said Derrick 
miserably, ” and there isn’t one.” 

Neill threw his boots at them and turned over 

and went to sleep again. 

All that day they searched. They went 
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around and hammered the walls, listening for 
hollow soimds. All in vain. They hammered 
the floors. There was no hollow sound. Old 
Angus must have thought that Neill and Pye- 
craft were the chief doctors in a lunatic asylum. 

It was a tired and dispirited group that went 
to bed that night, but in the morning the children 
rose with new hope. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if it is behind one of 
the pictures,” said Derrick, “and I propose 
that we take them all down.” 

Everyone thought it a good idea, and Derrick 
dragged the dining-room table to the w’all. He 
was to begin with the picture of a Norse Chieftain. 
He was examining the surface of the picture 
when Gilbert moved the table. He slipped, 
and his finger poked the right eye of the 
Norseman. Then ever^’body gasped, for the 
picture began to roll up. Derrick had touched 
the secret spring. They stared at a door in the 
wall. With a bound Geoffrey rushed at it with 
an axe. A few blows shattered a panel. In 
less than two minutes the door was opened. 
Nothing to be seen but blackness. 

4 ^ Derrick, and someone 

letched an electric torch. 

A stone stair led dowmw’ards. 
shivered 

“ Me too not,” said Donald. 
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'' ril lead the way ! " cried Gilbert bravely. 

But first they had to consider what they 
should take with them. Each had a dynamo 
torch. Derrick suggested taking revolvers, 
but the others said that revolvers would be 
useless. Much wiser was Helga's suggestion 
that they take all sorts of tools to open treasure 
boxes and to break down doors. Geoffrey took 
his rucksack to stow the diamonds in. They 
locked the dining-room door, so that Angus 
could not dfscover the secret. Then the great 
adventure began. Gilbert led the way, then 
came Derrick, Geoffrey, Donald, Helga, Neill, 
Pyecraft. All insisted on Pyccraft’s going last, 
in case he should stick in the narrow passage. 

Slowly they descended. They must have 
gone thirty feet down when Gilbert's foot dis¬ 
lodged a stone. It bounded a few steps and then 
there was silence. Very far away sounded a 
faint splash. Derrick gripped Gilbert's arm. 

“Careful!" he cried, “we're coming to a 

well." 

Six steps farther on was a great chasm. They 
flashed their torches down, but they could not 
see the water. Derrick threw a stone down. 

“ It must be a hundred feet deep ! " he said, 
and shuddered. 

They stood there and looked at each other in 
disappointment. So this was the only result 
of all their trouble ! They could have cried. 
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Suddenly Helga gave a delighted cry. 

“ Look 1 The stairs go down here to the 
left! ” 

Sure enough the stairs led downwards to the 
left. 

“ But why the well ? " asked Neill. 

“ It's a trap ! " cried Derrick. “ Don't you 
see ? It's a trap for any enemy trying to find 
the treasure." 

" Of course it is 1 ” said Geoffrey, and looked 
over the edge. “ I wonder how many skeletons 
are down there! " Shuddering, he edged away 
from the abyss. 

They continued on their way. Twenty steps 
farther down they reached a level passage about 
a yard wide. On they went. They came to 
an iron door. The key was in the lock, but 
rust made it immovable. 

“ Somebody'll have to go back for an oil-can " 
said NeiU. 

" Oil-can be blowed ! " said Pyecraft, and 

put his shoulder to the door. The iron lock 

broke off like matchwood, and the door swung 

open. Three steps led downward into what 

appeared to be a large room. Gingerly they 

entered. Gilbert's foot touched something 
It rolled. ^ 

"Skull! " said Gilbert with a catch in her 
breath. 

They looked at the skeleton as it lay there. A 

N 
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sword, almost eaten through with rust, lay 
clutched in a skeleton hand. 

“ I wonder how he died,” said Donald. 
Wondering, they passed on to examine the 
room. It was a room about twenty feet square. 
In one corner were two heavy boxes. 

” The treasure ! ” cried Geoffrey, and rushed 
to them. But they were empty. 

A door stood half-open at the back of the 
room. Again a passage led on to the unknown. 
On they went. A hundred yards farther on 
they came to a second room, larger than the 
first. Here a terrible sight met their eyes. 
Sixteen skeletons sat at a table. It was evident 
that they had been feasting. A wine-cup stood 

before each man. 

” What can this mean ? ” said Pyecraft. 

‘‘ I know ! ” cried Derrick. “ Here is the 
servant lying in the doorway. His skull is 
smashed with this battle-axe. They were feast¬ 
ing and somebody had poisoned the wine. 
When they knew they were poisoned one of 
them rose and killed the servant, thinking that 
he had done it, and I don’t believe he did it at all. ’ ’ 

It seemed a plausible theory. 

“ By their weapons I judge them to belong 

to the fourteenth century,” said Neill. 

“ Very sad,” said Geoffrey pleasantly, ” but 
it really isn’t any affair of ours. We want to 
find the treasure.” 
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But, search as they might, they could find 
no outlet to that room. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ That’s enough for to-day,” I said. 

There was a howl of protest. 

“ We’ve got to find the treasure to-day,” said 
Geoffrey emphatically. 

“ Don’t be so cocksure that there was any 
treasiu-e,” said I. 

“ Of course there was treasure,” said Geoffrey, 

“ and not only treasure, but a chart also.” 

“ Chart ? ” said 1 . “ Chart what of, eh ? 

Don t expect to find a desert island underground, 
do you ? ” 

“ I bet there was a treasure in the passage,” 
he said, “ and then there was a chart telling 
where the chief treasui’e was.” 

“ Story wivout a chart isn’t any good,” said 

Gilbert. You can t tell a story like Tfcasuve. 

Island, can he, Geoff ? Not even a single pirate 
in this story.” 

“Pirates,” said I superiorly, “are out-of- 
date.” 

So s Indians,” she said, “ so’s cannibals. 

If we want a chart you’ve got to give us a 
chart.” 

“ A chart with a code to solve ! ” said Derrick 
eagerly. “ I love codes.” 

“ It may be,” I said slowly, “ that when I 
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can recall the incidents of the history, I shall 
find there was a chart found. Meanwhile, to 
the best of my knowledge, there was no chart to 
be found.” 

“ Hiu*rah ! ” cried Geoffrey, “ I knew we’d 
find a chart ! ” 

THE STORY 

No exit was to be found. 

There must be one somewhere/' said Geof¬ 
frey. “ The ones that poisoned them must have 
been looking for the treasure.” 

“My opinion,” said Neill, “is that we get 
back and have some grub. Waste of time to 
hunt for treasure here.” 

“ That means you're frightened,” said Gilbert. 
“Skeletons can't 'arm anybody.” 

Suddenly Helga laughed nervously. 

“What's the joke? ” asked Derrick. 

“ I was just thinking how funny Pyecraft 
looks beside the skeletons,” she said. 

Everyone joined in the laugh, but only Neill 
knew that they laughed in order to hide their fears. 

“ Who is coming to lunch ? ” he asked. 

“ Me ! ” said Pyecraft, but the children would 
not come. 

Two hours later Neill and Pyecraft were 
sitting smoking in the dining-room. 

“ I hear their footsteps,” said Neill, and sure 
enough, the children were returning. 
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“ Any luck ? ” asked Pyecraft. 

There was no answer. 

“They’ve had no luck,” said Neill. “ Look 
at their gloomy faces." 

“ Find anything ? ” asked Neill. 

Gilbert frowned at Derrick significantly. 

“ I still believe there is a door out," he said 
evasively. 

“ Come on, Pyecraft,” said Neill, “ we’ll have 
a search while the youngsters are feeding." 

The children looked alarmed. 

“Er," stammered Geoffrey, “ er . . . I 
wouldn’t go so—so—so soon after eating, Neill. 
It s damp down there, and I know you should 
never bathe after eating." 

" You might fall down the well," said Donald 
quickly. 

“ It seems a pity to go down in that dark 
cave on a lovely day like this." said Derrick. 

It s a fine day for sketching. I think it would 
be nicer if you went sketching." 

Righto I said Neill. “ Come on, Pyecraft, 
we'll take a walk along the cliffs." 

^ey went out together. 

“ The dogs have found something," chuckled 

Pyecraft. “See how they tried to keep us 
out ? " ^ 

“We’ll give them an hour, and then we’ll 
surpnse them, eh ? " said Neill. 

This they did. When they entered the 
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skeleton room all was in darkness, but a ray of 
light came from the floor. They approached and 
foimd a trap-door, with stone steps leading 
down. They peered over the side, and they 
saw the children grouped round an open box. 
Gilbert was handing out something that sparkled 
in the torchlight. 

“ Diamonds ! " exclaimed Neill. 

The children had discovered wealth that was 
almost priceless. " 

" I thought I was rich,” murmured Pyecraft, 
“but that necklace in Gilbert’s hand is worth 
more than all my wealth.” 

The men approached the group, but so great 
was the children's absorption in their find that 
they did not mark the new arrivals. 

“ Got something of big,” muttered Gilbert, 
putting her hand deep. She brought out a gold 
crown, set with rubies, diamonds, and sapphires. 
“Oh,”cried Derrick, “that’s Robert Bruce’s 

crown ! Isn’t it, Neill ? 

“ Impossible,” said Neill, “ for Bruce’s crown 
is in Edinburgh Castle. This crown belongs 
much farther back than Bruce’s time. Eleventh 
century, I fancy. What’s that written on 

it? ” 

Derrick tried to read the inscription. 

“ It’s Latin,” he said. “ Translate it, Neill.” 
But Neill had forgotten all his Latin. Gilbert, 
however, using her knowledge of Italian, man- 
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aged to make out that the crown belonged to 
King Oscar. 

“Norseman," said Geoffrey: “ wonder when 
he lived.” 

“My idea," said Derrick, “is that this box 
doesn't belong to Scotland at all. I’m sure it's 
a pirate’s booty. Maybe they robbed the King 
of Norway’s ship." 

Derrick’s theory was probably the right one, 
for the next article to be brought out was a 
model ship in silver and gold. It was a 
Norseman’s ship. 

“Oh," cried Helga, “we’ll all be rich now, 
eh ? We’ll be able to buy as much sweets as we 
like." 

Meanwhile Donald had been rummaging 
around the other boxes in the room. 

“There's seven of them!" he cried de¬ 
lightedly, “ and there's seven of us : well open 
one each 1 " 

Then there was great excitement. Pyecraft 
opened his first, because he was the fattest. 
Why the fattest should have had the preference 
is difficult to say, but it was Gilbert’s suggestion. 
After much labour with the axe he got the lid 
off. It was empty. The children went off into 
screams of merriment. Then Neill opened his. 
It had an old boot in it. More screams. 
Donald came next. Everyone stood breathless 
when he raised the lid. Then followed a groan 
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of disappointment: the box had a few eagles' 
feathers in it. 

“ Hard luck ! " said Derrick cheerfully, and 
started to open his. But again there was a 
groan, for his was empty also. 

“Mine's heavy, anyway," said Geoffrey, as 
he pulled it to the centre of the room. Quickly 
he hammered the lid off. Then he groaned 
also. 

“ Just a lot of old books ! " he cried in disgust. 
“Me now," said Gilbert. She was luckier, 
for her box was full of beautiful silks. 

“ Now for the last lucky-bag ! " said Helga. 
Hers was most difficult to open, for it was of 
iron instead of wood. At last they got the lid 
off. Helga gave a gasp of disgust. 

“ Empty ! " she cried. 

“Not quite," laughed Geoffrey, “there’s a 

bit of dirty paper in it." 

He took out the paper and spread it out. It 
was a piece of parchment. 

“Great snakes," cried Geoffrey, “it's a 

chart ! 

Everyone crowded forward to look at it. 

It’s in red ink," said Geoffrey, “and I say 

it's blood." 

It was impossible to make out the faded 
writing. 

“ The microscope may do it," suggested 
Donald, and they all retraced their steps to the 
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dining-room. After much labour they managed 
to decipher the following : 

“Ye ch*r* of *e ***and is be***th ye st*ne 
12 ste** frae ye Skel*ton R**k in ye roo* 
of tort***.” 


Everyone tried to solve the riddle. Neill 
was sure that the words were : Ye cheery of ye 
errand is beneath ye stone 12 steak frae ye 
Skeleton Risk in ye roost of tortoise. 

“ But that's bunkum! "cried Derrick. “ Tor¬ 
toises don't roost," 

" I've got it," said Pyecraft. “ Ye chairs of 
he . . . don't know the next word ... is 


"You can't say chairs is,” said Geoffrey. 
"What do you make it, Derrick? " 

“As easy as winking," said Derrick. "Ye 
chart of ye island is beneath the stone 12 steps 
frae ye Skeleton Rock in ye room of torture." 
Clever," said Neill, " very clever, Derrick 1 

It s a pity you don't know where the room of 
torture is, though." 

"Hurrah!" cried Geoffrey, "there is an 
island after all." 




II 


And a room of torture,” added Neill. 
Don't forget that, me lad.” 

“It is quite certain,” remarked Pyecraft, 
that there are more rooms to be discovered.” 
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‘ ‘ I know!'' cried Geoffrey suddenly. ‘ ‘ Maybe 
it tells you in these old books ! ” 

This was a good suggestion, and they returned 
to the chamber. 

The books were mostly in Latin. Pyecraft 
suggested bringing a professor from Aberdeen 
to translate them, but the children said that 
that would be too dangerous. He might give 
the wrong translation and then find the chart 
himself. It was decided that Neill should get a 
Latin dictionary and make the most of his 
knowledge ... if he ever had any, as Gilbert 

put it. 

The books were written in script. They were 
records of the House of Dunscobie. The first 
to be read was dated 967, It was written by a 
monk, Father Almus, and the script was a faded 

brown. 

Woe is me that I should have to write down 
in my own blood the events of this terrible year 
of our Lord. I served the Gunns as confessor 
until I grew old. Then the evil Macdonald 
came out of the west and my loved master was 
slain and all his retainers. Now, a prisoner in a 
dungeon, I finish this chronicle with my heart's 

blood." 

Doesn't say anything about the chart, 
said Geoffrey unimpressed. " Try the next 

book." 

“The next one," said Neill, "is simply a 
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record of lives. Listen ! Angus Macdonald, 
967-8, killed in battle with Gunns ; Peter, his 
son, 968-72, killed in battle ; Angus, his nephew, 
972-998 . . . doesn’t say what happened to 
him . . . Donald Maepherson, 998-1005. Then 
there is a gap, and the next chief or king or what¬ 
ever he was is called Peter Maepherson, 1157-64. 
That means that the Maephersons took the 
castle and held it. Ah, the next entry is inter¬ 
esting. Shamus Maepherson, 1164—place and 
time of death unknown. Then the record stops 
with Donald Maepherson, his brother, 1166-78.'' 

The third record was again a story written by a 
monk. 

“ It is my boxmden duty to write down what 
I know of the death of Shamus the Strong. Well 
did I know that when he took the fair Ellen 
as spouse that his brother, the Black Donald, 
hated him and studied revenge. Yes, and I 
warned Shamus time and again, but he laughed 
and said that his brother was loyal to him and 
passing dear. Then came Black Donald s birth¬ 
day and he would that the chief make merry 
in the hidden Feast Chamber. The chief sat 
with his nobles and Donald brought in the 
poisoned wine, and the villain pretended to 
drink also. Then he went away, and the chief 
grew white. ‘ Treason! ’ cried Malcolm Gunn, 
^d with his own hand he struck poor old 
Douglas the retainer to the ground. I was the 
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only witness. I am left in the deep dungeons 
to die of starvation because I knew and Donald 
knew that I knew. 

In the black darkness I guide my pen over 
these pages. I shall never see the sun again. 
Amen." 

“ My theory was right ! " cried Derrick in 
delight, 

" Theory be sugared ! " said Geoffrey im¬ 
patiently. '‘I want the chart." 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Helga,” said Gilbert, “ you and me don’t 
seem to ’ave anything of much to do in the story 
now. Derrick and Geoff get it all to do. See ? 
’E favours the boys always. And ’e couldn’t 

read Latin, could ’e ? ’’ 

“ And the chart was in my box,” said Helga, 
“ but Geoffrey seems to think it’s his.” 

“ I think that Derrick and Geoff are getting 
too much to do in the story,” said Donald. 

“ Why, it’s Neill that’s doing all the trans¬ 
lation,” remonstrated Derrick. “ We aren t 
doing anything.” 

“ I can’t help being a scholar,” I said humbly. 
“ If Derrick there hadn’t stuck in his studies at 
mensci, mensae, he could have translated the 
blamed manuscripts.” 

“ But why translate ? ” asked Geoffrey. “ It 
would be better to say : Neill took the books 
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to his room and he read tliem all and then he 
came and said that he had found where the 
Room of Torture was.” 

“ All these dates,” grumbled Gilbert, “ just 
hke a hstory lesson. But I liked about the 
brother that poisoned ’im.” 

“ What you all desire is that I should cut 
the cackle and come to the ’osses, is it not ? ” I 
asked. 

“ What horses ? ” asked Donald. 

No one answered. 

“ There are not any horses in the story,” said 
Donald severely, “ and you are just trying to be 
silly again. It used to be a good enough story, 
but since we found the books it’s been rotten. 
Horses couldn’t get down in a secret passage.” 

I like all that about the books,” spoke up 
Derrick. “ It makes it so real like.” 

Maybe,” said Geoffrey, “ but what I propose 
is ... no more dates.” 

Righto! ” said I, “ no more dates.” 

And you ve got to find the island chart,” 
stipulated Geoffrey. 

I must have looked grim, for Gilbert pointed 
and cried : “ Look at ’is face ! ’E’s wUd of us f 
E11 make something of bad ’appen to us ! ” 

THE STORY 

It was by accident that Pyecraft discovered 
the passage that led towards the right. They 
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were all in the box-room, and Pyecraft was 
leaning against the wall. Suddenly he fell 
through the wall into a passage, 

“ The way to the Room of Torture ! ” cried 
Geoffrey, and led the way. 

Fifty yards they went along, and then came 
to an iron door, locked. 

“ ril go back for tools,” said Neill, and 
hurried back. They waited until they grew 
weary of waiting. 

Try a bullet in the l^ck,” suggested Gilbert, 
and Donald fired his Colt into it. The bullet 
shattered the lock, and with a cry of joy they 
pushed open the door. They stood on the 

threshold of a large room. 

‘‘The Room of Torture!” cried Derrick. 

“ Look at the chains on the walls 1 ” 

At that moment there was a noise like thunder. 
It came from the passage they had just come 
through. 

Heavens I The roof has fallen in ! cried 
Geoffrey, and paled. The reverberations of the 

shot had made the passage collapse. 

“ Trapped in the Room of Torture ! ” sobbed 
Gilbert, and they all began to tremble and 

weep. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ Didn’t I tell you ? ” cried Gilbert, exulting, 
didn’t I say ’e would make something of bad 
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’a.ppen to us ? See what ’e did, uh ? Went 
away back and left us to be buried alive I 
Nice teacher, isn’t ’e ? Every time we say 
something of nasty about the story ’c dx’ops 
us out of the car or else ’e makes us be buried 
alive.” 

“ I thought at the time,” said I calmly, “ that 
you all made a mistake in leaving all those 
interesting books. It was a safe job studying 
them, anyway.” 

Derrick laughed cheerfully. 

“ Hurrah ! We’ll find the chart and we won’t 
tell Neill what is on it I ” 

“ But, Derrick,” said Donald, “ we can’t get 
out again.” 

“ Neill will save us,” said Derrick assuredly. 

“ Don’t you be sanguine, me lad,” said I. 

“ Course ’e will,” laughed Gilbert. “ ’E 
won’t stay out of the story for long.” 

“ Tell you what I think,” said Geoffrey after 

a thoughtful pause. “ I think wc found the 

chart, and then when we got to the island we 

found some other men had found the treasure 
before us, eh ? ” 

“ But nobody knows about the chart,” said 
Gilbert. 

Maybe Neill will go and get it when w^e are 
in ^ the room,” suggested Donald, 

“ But ’e doesn’t know where the island is,” 
said Gilbert. 
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“ I happen to be telling the story,” I re¬ 
marked, 

“ That doesn’t matter,” said Derrick, “ you 
don’t know where the island is, do you ? ” 

“ All I know is that while I am up above 
smoking my pipe, you are all buried alive. And 
I’m going to leave you down there till to-morrow. 
And if anyone comes waking me at six o’clock 
to ask me where a candle goes to when it goes 
out, as you did this morning, Geoffrey, then I 
swear that I’ll leave you all to die a miserable 
death of starvation.” 

“ ’E don’t know what to tell next,” I heard 
Gilbert whisper to Helga as they went out, “ and 
that’s why ’e stopped. ’E can’t tell a story like 

in the books, uh ? ” 



CHAPTER XI 


THE STORY 

T hree men sat in the bar-parlour of 

the Salutation Hotel in Dunscobie. 

“ You managed that affair very 
well, Ginger/' said one. 

Ginger smiled. 

Trust me, Wyllie,” he said. 

“ But how did you know that Pyecraft was on 
a treasure hunt ? " asked the third, whose name 
was Drummond. In Dunscobie he was known 
as Drucken Drummond, for he was a drunkard. 

“ Ah ! ” said Ginger, “ trust me to find out 
things. When he come here, says I to meself, 
says I, wot s his little stunt ? And I chums up 
with one o’ the kids, and I hear the kids mention 
diamonds to each other. So says I to the kid : 
‘ Finding treasure ? ' says I. And the kid was 
mighty sharp. * No,' says that kid quickly. I 
laughed, and says I : ' Me and my pals will look 
for your secret passage.' ‘ But.' says the kid, 
there ain't no secret passage, and besides you'll 
fall down the well when you get into it.' ” 

INTERRrrPTION 

DerrkL''^ the kid?” demanded 
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I gave no answer. 

“ Bet it was Donald,” said Gilbert; “ ’e’s 

always blabbing.” 

Donald faced her indignantly. 

“ Boys don’t blab, so it was either you or 

Helga.” ^ 

“ I think it was Helga,” said Geoffrey, “ she s 

got a guilty look.” And indeed she had. 

“ The one that takes a red face first is the 

one,” said Gilbert, and looked hard at Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey became scarlet. 

“ See ? ” cried Gilbert. “ See ’is face ? ’E 
did it. Carrots told Ginger, red face told red 

’air.” 

Derrick intervened. ^ 

“But it’s Gilbert that’s always saying its 

just a story,” he said. 

“ ’E would of done it in real life,” she snapped. 

Then she turned to me. 

“ Gc on, tell us who told Ginger. 

“ I don’t understand this part,” said Helga. 

“ Were they pirates or robbers ? ” 

“ I don’t tell tales out of school,” I answered, 
and watched their surprised faces, for I was 
telling this tale out of school. 

THE STORY 

“So,” continued Ginger, a Londoner who had 
spent half his life in gaol, “ wot we may be 
certain of is that they have found the passage 
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and the treasure. Now, Wyllie, all depends on 
you. When I got you the job of chauffeur to 
Pyecraft I knew exactly wot I was doing. You 
got to do wot you did when we pinched the 
Duke’s pearls ... try to look as honest as 
your criminal face'll let you. Pal up with the 
kids, and the thing is easy as winking.” 

” I know what to do,” said Wyllie. ” First 
of all we’ve got to get that long skinny toff 
out of the way, Peel or some name like that. 
Him and Pyecraft must be got rid of, and then 
it is easy.” 

“Don’t kill 'em if you can help it.” said 
Ginger. ” Makes a mess, and then the police 
butt in.” 

“ Kill them,” muttered Drummond, “ they 
haven’t offered me a drink since they came.” 

Wyllie rose. 

“Iff don’t find that passage before to-mor¬ 
row I’ll eat my hat. I’ve got a skeleton key 
to the dining-room, and it’s there the secret is.” 

Wyllie returned to the castle. Stealthily he 
opened the dining-room door, and caught a 
glimpse of Neill disappearing through the picture 
door. He followed. When he came to the 
treasure-room and saw the open box of jewellery 
he stopped. He thought no more of following 
Neill. Here was treasure enough for anyone. 

Meanwhile Neill had reached the part of the 
passage that had fallen in. Appalled by his 
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terrible discovery he retraced his steps to bring 
help. He was so overwhelmed by this calamity 
that he did not observe the light of Wyllie’s 
torch in the treasure-room. Wyllie, hearing his 
footsteps, quickly extinguished his torch. Neill 
entered, and Wyllie felled him with a blow from 
a heavy spanner. Then he hastily went back 
to the castle and fetched a travelling-bag. Late 
that night tlie three ruffians sat in a lonely hut 
and discussed the selling of the spoil. But poor 
Neill lay stunned and bleeding on one side of 
the fallen passage, while on the other side the 
children and Pyecraft wandered round, looking 
in vain for a way out. 

INTERRUPTION 

Did you know it was the chauffeur that hit 
you ? ” asked Helga. 

I shook my head. 

It was silly to say they got the treasure,” 
said Geoffrey. Make us get it all back again. 

“ And make the three men quarrel about the 
division of it, and all kill each other,” suggested 
Derrick. “ In stories the robbers arc never 
killed by the hero ; it must be a—I don’t know 

how to say it, a . . .” 

“ An act of God is the expression,” said I. 

“ But who is the hero ? ” asked Gilbert. 

«k 

Derrick drew himself up. 

“ I really think it’s me,” he said. 
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“ IVe had more to do than you,” protested 
Geoffrey. 

“ I say that Neill’s the hero,” said Donald, 

“ for he invented the story.” 

“ An excellent piece of v isdoni, Donald,” 
said I. 

Gilbert seemed to be amused. 

“ Ho, ho, ho ! ’Im a ’cro ! Saw ’im yester¬ 
day crossing the road cos Baers’ dog was bark¬ 
ing, and it’s only a puppy.” 

“ It has a big bark,” I extenuated. “ Besides, 
all heroes are afraid of something. I know a 
V.C. and he’s scared of mice. Kitchener was 
afraid to travel by sea. Hamlet feared spiders, 
Sam Weller beetles, Ctesar was afraid to travel 
by motor-bus, Alexander the Great always 
refused to go up in an aeroplane, Othello was 
afraid of revolvers. ... I could give you a 
thousand instances.” 

“ Chuck fooling,” said Derrick, “ and tell us 
the real hero of the stor3\” 

I lit a cigarette. 

“It is a story without a hero. Derrick.” 

“ It’s quite a good story, mind,” acknowledged 

Geoffrey, “ but I think we might have done 

more risky things, like escaping from a burning 

house going hand over hand over the telephone 
wire.” 

Or have me hanging over a precipice with 
Ginger going to cut the rope,” said Derrick. 
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“ I refuse to compete against the films, ]\Ir, 
Douglas Fairbanks,” I said. 

Gilbert’s face brightened. 

“ We’ll make a film of the story, eh. Old 
Neill ? Then we’ll ’ave it on the school cinema.” 

“ Fine ! ” cried Derrick. 

“ Ripping ! ” cried Geoffrey. 

“ Yes,” said Donald, “ but what would we 
do for Pyecraft, cos he isn’t a man at aU.” 

“ Put three pillows under Gilbert’s blouse 
and she’ll play a double part,” I suggested. 

Gilbert grinned. 

“ Then if I’m the milhonaire I won’t let NeiU 
come into the story at all.” 

“ Good,” said I, “ then I back out . . . good¬ 
bye ! Hope you find a door out of that room,” 
and I rose to go. But they held me back for¬ 
cibly, and Gilbert graciously allowed me to 
continue to be in the story. 

THE STORY 

When Neill recovered consciousness he 
stumbled up to the castle. He was so dazed 
that he did not recall the blocked passage or 
the blow. He collapsed in the dining-room, and 
two hours later he was discovered by old Mac¬ 
donald. Fortunately he had had the sense to 
close the picture door. Macdonald hurriedly 
fetched the doctor. 

“ His case is serious,” said the doctor. ” I 
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fear inflammation of the brain. I must take 
him to the infirmary, for there is no one to 
nurse him here.'' 

And while he was being laid in an infirmary 
bed, Gilbert was saying hopefully : “ Neill will 
save us. He’ll get men to take out the stones." 

The prisoners had been for fifteen hours in 
their prison. Eagerly they listened for the 
sound of picks and hammers. Hunger pos¬ 
sessed them, hunger and thirst. They thanked 
their stars that their torches were dynamo 
torches and not battery ones. 

Suddenly Geoffrey gave a cry. 

" We've all forgot ! " he cried. " Twelve 
steps from Skeleton Rock in the Room of Tor¬ 
ture is a stone. We may as well be finding it 
as doing nothing but sitting crying." 

Glad to take their thoughts off their awful 

position they all jumped up. Skeleton Rock 

was certainly the rock in the middle, but twelve 

steps were not easy to gauge. Everyone made 

the position different, and as the floor was 

paved with stone, one special stone twelve paces 

from the rock was almost impossible to find. 

It was Helga who hit upon the idea of striking 

each stone with her torch. One of them sounded 
hollow. 

We’ll lift it,” said Derrick; but they had 
no tools. Pyecraft had a small ivory-handled 
pocket-knife, Derrick a horseshoe nail, Helga a 
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pin, Gilbert a pencil, and Donald . . , but 
Donald suddenly remembered his revolver in 
his hip-pocket. 

“ That durned pistol has done enough damage 
already,said Pyecraft. “ Put it away." 

" No," said Geoffrey, " unload it and we’ll 
use it as a lever." 

After much effort thejj^ prised the pistol barrel 
under the stone. It lilted two millimetres. 

t 

"A little more," said Pyecraft, "and we’ll 
get our fingers under it." 

Derrick levered it up, and Pyecraft got a 
grip. The others held on to his coat-tails. 

" Heave ! " said Derrick. 

The stone rose slowly. 

" Steps under it ! " yelled Donald. 

Three steps led downward. On the bottom 
step lay a rusty iron casket. 

" The chart ! " they all cried at once. They 
tried to open the box, but they could not, nor 
at the moment had they much desire to do 
so. 

" Here, there’s a passage going u])," said Pye¬ 
craft; " we’ll follow it. I think it runs in the 

direction of the castle." 

" So do I," said Derrick. " Come on ! " 

They followed the path with difliculty, for it 
was very stecj). Derrick \vas loading. Sud¬ 
denly a cry of dismay came from him. 

" It ends in a blank w'all ! " 
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" The castle ! " said Donald. 

If it is/* said Gilbert, “ there must be a 
*andle or something of like.” 

There was an iron peg in the wall. Pyecraft 
pushed it, pulled it, tried to bend it. ” Try 
turning it,*' said Helga. 

And it turned. And as it turned the wall 
seemed to open towards them. Down came the 
door slowly, and they found themselves looking 
into the wine-cellar. 

“ Saved ! ” they all gasped, and, as Pyecraft 
said, they couldn't have chosen a better room 
to be rescued into, and he knocked the head off 
a bottle of wine. 

It was only after they had had a sumptuous 
meal that they wondered where Neill had got 
to. They decided to look for him, and they 
descended the dining-room passage. They went 
as far as the fallen-in part, and they retraced 
their steps. When they came back to the 
treasure-room Donald suddenly stooped to 
examine a mark on the floor. 

“Awfully like blood,” he said. 

Rot! ” said Geoffrey. Let's have a look 

at the diamonds. We were silly to leave them 
here at all.” 

“ Safer here than in the castle,” said Derrick, 
opening the lid. 

There was a general shout of dismay. 

“ Gone ! ” ^ 
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‘‘ Neill has sneaked the treasure and done a 
bunk/' said Gilbert with conviction. 

“ But why the blood ? " asked Pyecraft. 

“ 'E just cut 'is finger to make us think it 
was a robber/' was Gilbert’s theory. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ You always make me say all the things of 
nasty,” said Gilbert in injured tones. “ ’Aven’t 
enough interest in you to care if it is your blood 
or not.” 

I took her hand. 

“ It’s only a story, old pieface,” I said. “ In 
real life you never say an3dhing very nasty.” 

“ But I ! ” 

“You do, but, well, what is wrong in the 
story is that when you say a nasty thing nobody 
sees that you smile when you say it.” 

“ Is that psychology ? ” she asked suspi¬ 
ciously, and I had to assure her that it wasn t. 

“ I don’t believe of psychology,” she explained 
to the company. “ Psychology is when you 
like chocolate that shows you ’ate chocolate 
and like sour milk instead, eh. Old Neill ? 

“ What is psychology ? ” asked Helga, puzzled. 

“ Psychology, Helga, is the stuff that allows 
Gilbert to do nothing all day and every day. 
Psychology says: The child will learn only 
when he is interested ; the child must be free 
to learn or not to learn. I have been watch- 
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ing Gilbert for a year to see if psychology 
works.” 

“ You mean if I work,” laughed Gilbert. 

Meanwhile Derrick and GeofiFrey had got into 
an argument about submarines, and, as Donald 
was asleep, I quietly slipped out of the room. 

Next morning I continued. 

THE STORY 

In justice to the children it must be stated 
that they refused to believe in Neill’s guilt. 
Gilbert, of course, was only joking, and it was 
she who led the way back to the castle to find 
him. There Macdonald told of the injured head 
and the transit to the hospital. Wyllie the 
chauffeur was not to be seen, and Derrick drove 
the Rolls-Royce to the infirmary. They found 
Neill very sick, but able to speak a little. He 
could tell them nothing. They wisely refrained 
from telling the sick man about the robbery. 

When they returned to the castle they sat 
and talked the matter over. All saw clearly 
that the police could not be called in in such a 
case. The great question was : Who ? 

Said Derrick : " Who knows anything about 
the castle? And us? Old Macdonald, Mrs. 
Maclellan the housekeeper, Jeannie the maid 
. . . all as honest as steel.” 

" There’s WyUie,” said Donald. 

" Ausgeschlossen ! ” Said Pyecraft. ” He was 
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highly recommended to me by the Duke of 
Balmashanner. Besides, he’s always at the 

garage.” 

“ Then who stole the jewels ? ” said Geoffrey, 
and wild theories followed. Derrick suggested 
that Macdonald had maybe done it in his sleep ; 
Helga thought that maybe Neill had hidden 
them and was having a joke ; Geoffrey was all 
in favour of the Black Hand Gang, but his only 
ground for mentioning this suspicion was that 
he had seen the chimney-sweep on the road 
two days before. It was after two hours of 
useless wondering that Donald remarked : 

” We’ve never opened the box yet.” 

The lost treasure was forgotten. Everyone 
wanted to try to open the iron box. It took 
an hour to open it, but, as Geoffrey said, a 
week would have been worth the trouble. For 
the chart was there, faded, blood-stained, but 
complete. It was the chart of . . . an island, 
said Geoffrey, a w'ood, said Derrick, a lake, said 
Helga. ” Looks like the marks a hen makes 

when it walks on snow,” said Donald. 

It was a simple chart. There w'as a cross m 
the middle, and a roughly drawn tree about an 
inch aw'ay from the cross. Without the words 
the chart would have been useless. The words 
were these : Go ye to the middle atween SO. 
Sail ye dew Nor til ye see the oak tree. Ye 
tresur is 42 steps S. May a gudely man find 
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it, for, by Codes decree I dye of wundes. Dugal 
Maepherson, June ye seeventli, 1569. 

“ The chief thing," said Geoffrey eagerly, “ is 
what does that mean about tlie middle of SO ? " 

" Maybe south-east," said Derrick, " for east 
is Ost in German." 

" That doesn’t help us," said Gilbert, " cos 
we don’t know where to start from." 

Helga was writing sometliing on paper. 

" Look ! " she said. " Between SO is the same 
as between OS, isn't it ? What comes between 
O and S ? OPQRS. Q is the letter half-way 
between, isn't it ? Is there a place beginning 
with Q ? " 

They all thought of places beginning with 
Q . . . Queensland, Quebec, Quito, Quagga, but 
Derrick said he thought a quagga was a beast. 
Donald’s Quinine was also rejected, likewise 
Geoffrey’s Quicksilver. Gilbert began to be 
funny, and was sure that the word was Ouack. 

" And a quack’s a duck, so we've to go and 
find a duck and then sail away." 

Helga s beautiful theory had to be abandoned. 

Finally it was Pyecraft who said that SO 
most probably meant Orkney-Shetland. This 
was hailed by all as the most likely solution. 

rNTERRTJPTION 

“See how clever Neill is ? ” said Derrick. 

He knew that if he made rhe find what it 
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meant you others would have been jealous, and 
that’s why he made Pyecraft find it.” 

“ Why should ’e make you find it ? ” demanded 
Gilbert aggressively, and to ward off a fight, I 
hastily continued. 

THE STORY 

Late that night Wyllie and Ginger foregathered 
in a secret place. 

Got the whole yarn," said Wyllie exul¬ 
tant. " I hid behind the sideboard and 
heard the whole thing about where there's 
more treasure. Bring Drucken Drummond 
round to-night at twelve, and we'll steal the 
flying-car." 

And in the morning the children found the 
car gone. Then they knew that Wyllie was 
the villain. Not a moment was lost. Pyecraft 
cabled to New York telling his chauffeur to 
bring Homer at once. Before dusk Homer was 
at Dunscobie. Luckily the chauffeur had 
brought rifles and revolvers with him. Hastily 
they took provisions on board, and in an hour 

they were ready to start. 

" Pity Old Neill can't come," said Gilbert. 

" Maybe 'e's well enough, eh ? " 

They motored over to see, and the doctor 

said that a trip would do him good. So they 
took him back with them, and the intrepid 
seven set out on their travels again. 
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INTERRUPTION 

“ To be continued. . . . Sorry you haven’t 
got that wolf-hunt, GeofF.” 

“ When we’ve killed Ginger and them we can 
cross the North Pole to Alaska,” he said. 

“ And we’ll see if Peary really did discover 
it,” said Derrick, “ cos he would likely put up a 
flag or something.” 

I left them talking about Captain Scott. 
Gilbert had once had Scott’s children as play¬ 
mates, and on the strength of this fact she laid 
down the law about finding Poles. 



CHAPTER XII 


the story 

G eoffrey the expert sailor steered them 

to a point midway between Orkney 
and Shetland. Then he confessed him¬ 
self beaten. 

“Look!” he said, tracing on the map with 
his finger. “ Due north from here is nothing but 
sea, and up here ice. There can’t be an island 

in the ice.” ,, „ 

" And if there is,” said Derrick, there 

can’t be an oak-tree growing in the Arctic 

These arguments were so conclusive that Pye- 
craft and Neill proposed that they should turn 

about and go home. 4. 

“ Tm not going 'ome/' said Gilbert. 

“ Nor me/' said Donald. 

We've got to kill Wyllie and Ginger, said 

Helga. 


interruption 

“ Knew you couldn’t tell a story good enough 
to go in a book,” said Gilbert. “We don t 

know nothing about Ginger , we on y 
that Wyllie has stolen the car. He, he I Can 
tell a story ■\vivout mistakes ! 

224 
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THE STORY 

“ Ginger ? said Neill sharply. You mean 
that ugly man who was always in the Saluta¬ 
tion ? What’s he got to do with it ? ” 

“ Ah,” said Helga, " you don’t know every¬ 
thing. I used to see him coming to speak to 
Wyllie in the garage, him and that man who's 
always drunk.” 

” Drucken Drummond,” nodded Donald. 

” I say that the three of them are in it,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“ Same here,” said Derrick, ” and we’ve got 
to follow them even if it is only to get the car 
back.” 

** And the diamonds,” said Helga. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ See, Gilbert,” said Derrick, laughing, " you 
can’t catch Neill! ” 

“ Humph ! ” she said. “ Nothing of clever. 
Helga’s too stupid to know Ginger was 
there.” 

“ Oh, drop her out of the car again,” said 
Geoffrey angrily. “ We want to get on and 
find the treasure.” 

“ Do,” said Gilbert, “ do ! Don’t want to be 
in such a silly story where ’e makes mistakes 
and pretends ’e ’asn’t.” 

“ I refuse to drop the sweet girl out,” said I. 

p 
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“ Without Gilbert the story wouldn’t be worth 
the telling. I said there w^as no hero in the 
story. There isn’t, but if there is a heroine it 
is Queen Shillbaira. Long live the queen ! ” 

“ Won’t stay in the story for flattering,” she 
pouted, and when she smiled I continued. 

THE STORY 

The two men were out-voted, and the car 
sailed north. There was not a ship to be seen, 
for the stretch of ocean lay on no trade route. 
One tramp steamer seemed to be making for 
Iceland, probably from Norway. 

Soon icebergs were seen, and Pyecraft, who 
had been on the Titanic when she went dowTi, 
told the awful story of the iceberg with the jut- 
ting-out portion under water. It became so 
cold that they had to turn on the heating 
apparatus. 

“ Wasn't I right when I said we 'ad to bring 
furs and things ? ” said Gilbert, " When I used 
to play with Captain Scott's children, I-” 

But the others threw her fur coat over her 
head, and they never heard what she learned 
from Scott's children. 

Snow began to fall, and the sun went down. 
They decided to camp for the night, and, as 
they were now over solid ice, they descended 
on a floe, and slept till daylight. Again they 
mounted and went north. 
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“ Black things ahead ! " cried Derrick. Seals 
or-He raised his binoculars. 

It’s the North Pole,” he cried, ” for there’s 
a flag flapping ! ” 

Gilbert scrutinised the object with her glasses. 

” It’s a tent,” she said. 

Geoffrey, at the wheel, was steering straight 
for the object. As they came nearer they saw 
that it was indeed a tent. 

” And the oak-tree beside it ! ” cried Donald. 

They landed on the ice. Their newest dis¬ 
covery was so wonderful that no one could say 
a word. The oak-tree was dead. There was 
not a single square inch of bark on it. It had 
been brought there from a warmer clime. The 
dilapidated tent had been constructed out of a 
brown sail and a mast. The spars of a boat 
lay around. In the tent was a broken sword 
and a helmet. The remains of a rough bed 
made from the boat spars were to be seen. 

” Where’s the treasure ? ” cried Geoffrey, and 
everyone began to search round about. 

” Hi I ” said Gilbert, and they all went run¬ 
ning to see what she was pointing at. It was a 
dead man, buried in the ice. Others must have 
dug his grave, laid him in it, and left the storms 
to fill the grave with water. Now he lay there 
as if under a glass. In that atmosphere the 
body could not suffer decay. All gazed at the 
man in awe. 
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'' Got a face like Old Neill, uh ? ” said Gilbert 
in a whisper. 

Gad, so he has!” said Pyecraft. 

Neill started. 

” That plaid round his body is the MacNeiil 
tartan,” he said. ” He’s a MacNeiil all right, 
and no doubt a pirate. The MacNeills came 
from the island of Barra, and they were mostly 
pirates until they were caught and hanged.” 

”I know!” exclaimed Derrick. “This is 
Neill's great-great-great-great-great-grandfather; 
he was a pirate and stole the treasure ! ” 

” My clan is innocent,” said Neill, ” for there 
is no treasure here.” 

” Isn’t there just ! ” yelled Geoffrey, who had 
wandered away from the group. ” Come and 
see ! ” 

All ran forward to see. Buried under the ice 
were four large wooden boxes, about twenty- 
five yards from the tree, and about thirty from 
the tent. There was a mad rush to the car for 
pickaxes and spades. Derrick in his enthusiasm 
tore off his fur mits, and in less than a minute 
his fingers were frost-bitten, and if Helga hadn’t 
once read in a book of travel that the proper 
thing to do in case of frostbite was to rub the 
part with snow, Derrick would have lost his 
fingers. 

How they toiled ! It took them an hour to 
unearth the first box. 
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mTERROTTION 

“ Unearth ? ” asked Derrick, with a superior 
smile. 

THE STORY 

It took them an hour to unice the first box. 

We’JI get them all out before we open them/' 
said Donald. 

Darkness fell as they hauled the last box out. 

“ We'll switch on the searchlight/' said Neill, 
and went to the car. 

He seemed to be taking too long. 

“ Hurry up ! " shouted the others. 

“ Current gone,” cried Neill from the car. 

It was agreed to leave the opening of the 
boxes until the morning. They entered the car, 
and ate their supper in the darkness. 

” Tm freezing,” shivered Gilbert; ” have you 
turned the 'eating on, Neill ? ” 

” I have,” said Neill with concern, ” but 
there's absolutely no current. I believe that 
the lack of sun has stopped the engine, for the 

radium won’t function unless it is fed by the 
sun’s rays.” 

The others paled in the darkness. 

Does that mean we can’t get away again ? ” 
asked Geoffrey fearfully. 

I fear we can't,” said the inventor quietly. 

There passed a wretched night. The cold 
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was so intense that they could not sleep in spite 
of their fur coats and blankets. 

" Wonder where the thieves are now,” re¬ 
marked Neill, but no one was concerned about 
the thieves. 

” When I get out of this,” said Geoffrey, 
” I'm never going away from home again. I’ll 
]ust stay inside the fence of father's farm. 
Finding treasure is just silly, and it's Neill that's 
to blame, for he invented the car.” 

” Free school, Geoff,” laughed Gilbert, ” eh, 
Old Neill r Can invent a car if 'e likes.” 

” You won't laugh so much when you die of 
frozen, Gilbert,” said Helga. 

” Free school ! Die of frozen if I like ! ” 

” Our bodies will stay just like they are for 
millions of years,” said Donald cheerlessly, 
“millions, thousands even.” 

There was silence for a long time. 

” We can wireless ! ” said Derrick suddenly. 

“ No current,” said Neill. 

Morning dawned. 

” No use opening the boxes now,” said Pye- 
craft, but the children did not agree with him ; 
they held that it would take their minds off 
their awful plight. 

So they opened the boxes. The first was 
filled with ingots of gold. The second contained 
silver articles—old drinking-cups, candlesticks, 
daggers with silver hafts. Tlie third and fourth 
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were filled with all manner of precious stones— 
diamonds, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, agates, 
garnets. They were all uncut, and the children 
would have disregarded them as rubbish if Neill 
had not at one time been a cutter of stones. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ True ? ” jerked out Gilbert. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Diamonds and things ? See by your face 
you’re going to tell a lie. Only diamonds you’ve 
seen was be’ind a window-glass. What stones 
’ave you cut ? ” 

“ Mostly agates,” I said with the air of a 
man who had tried diamonds and had given 
them up as being too common a hobby. 

“ Cut diamonds ? ” 

“ I—er—I know how it’s done,” I said lamely. 

“ Rubies too ? ” 

“ Well, to be frank, no rubies, but in the 
matter of pearls, I . . .” 

“ Pearls grow in an oyster,” volunteered Der¬ 
rick, and Gilbert jeered at me. 

“ Heavens I ” I cried, “ why should you all 
be experts in the story, and then grudge me 
my expertness in the matter of a few stones ? 
Geoffrey is a skilled navigator ; Derrick the 
expert in converting the heathen ; Donald had 
his expert Big Spit; Gilbert speciaHsed in 
throwing glances at black men ; Helga was an 
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expert in commonsense ; Pyecraft a crack shot. 
I don’t think it fair.” 

“ You made yourself invent the car,” said 
Gilbert, “ and it’s not true about black men.” 

“ What’s the use of quarrelling about it,” 
said Geoffrey. “ I’m tired of the story. These 
boxes . . . humph ! We found diamonds 
before. Fed up with finding diamonds. I 
wanted Pieces of Eight.” 

“ Pieces to ate,” corrected Donald. 

“ Shall I go on with the story ? ” I asked. 
“ No bidders Righto, the end ! ” and they 
went gladly away. 

Ten days later the heat wave came. Gilbert 
came to me and asked if anybody sold ice-cream 
in Hellerau. I said no one did. She hung 
about my room for a time, then she said : “ I’m 
going to fetch the boys and then you’ve got to 
finish what we did from the boxes.” 

Thus I came to continue the story. 

THE STORY 

They stood and stared at the untold wealth 
before them. 

Now you realise what I mean when I used 
to teach you in Political Economy that gold 
was not wealth," said Neill. " Derrick there 
would give these four boxes for a loaf of 
bread." 

“ Wouldn't," said Derrick brightly, " but I’d 
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offer the man that brought the bread a silver 
cup to give me a ride back in his boat." 

" The wind is rising," said Pyecraft. 

Then five children had an idea at one and 
the same moment. ... " We'll make a sail 

with the tent ! " 

It was a great idea. The inventor said that 
the car could easily rise if he emptied the water 
tank. But this was easier said than done, for 
the water tank held a block of ice. Then Helga 
suggested making a fire of the boat spars, and 
in this way they melted the ice. The car began 
to lift a little. 

" Better all get in," said Neill. 

" We'll take as much treasure as we can 
carry,” said Derrick, and the children ran to 
the boxes. 

" Quick ! " cried the men, " we are rising ! " 

In alarm the children ran back to the car. 

Amongst them they had the following : three 

gold ingots, four silver cups, twenty uncut 

diamonds, twelve rubies, two emeralds, five 
amethysts. 

“ What a shame to leave it all there ! ” cried 
Geoffrey, almost in tears. 

“ You’ve got enough to make you all million¬ 
aires,” growled Pyecraft, " and I hope you lose 
it all. Money that comes easy doesn’t go easy 
as the proverb says; not at all; you stick to 
It all your life, and you never do any good in 
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the world. My son has twenty cents a week 
pocket-money, and he is sixteen." 

"Snakes!" cried Derrick, "we are drifting 

due north ! " 

Then days of terror and agony followed. 
Every hour was colder than the previous one. 
Food they had in plenty, but it was not food 
for Arctic regions. There was little fat in the 
tinned meat they had, and their supply of butter 
was soon exhausted. 

" I could eat raw whale blubber," said Der¬ 
rick longingly. 

" If we could only land and bag a seal ! 
said Geoffrey. 

Their great terror was that they might never 
be able to return to land. Neill believed that 
the engine would start working again when they 
reached the limits of the Arctic Circle, " that is 
if intense cold doesn't have a chemical action 

on radium," he added. 

It was on the fifth day that they crossed the 
Pole. It was Donald who picked up the Stais 
and Stripes with his telescope. Peary had told 

the truth. 

INTERRUPTION 

" Tell us more about the Pole,” said Derrick. 
“ What did the compass needle do ? Go just 
round and round ? And where was the North 
Star ? And why wasn’t there the Midnight Sun ? 
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“ Perhaps you will recall that earlier in this 
story you all protested against my bringing les¬ 
sons into it, eh ? ” I said severely. 

“ That means you don’t know,” said Gilbert. 
“ Confess I ” 


“ Right,” I said, “ although, if I gave answers 
to Derrick’s questions, only one man could say 
they were wrong. , . . Peary.” 

“ You shouldn’t tell a story if you don’t know 
things about places,” she said. 

Well,” said I, “ Defoe had never been in a 
boat when he wrote Robinson Grw^oe,” 

“ And Wells was never in the moon,” said 
Derrick, “ but all the same he makes you tliink 
the moon is just like he says it is.” 

Anyway, said I, “ we are crossing the 
North Pole. Anyone who objects to my scien¬ 
tific explanation is at liberty to be di’opped in a 

parachute made from Demck’s trousers. Any 
conscientious objectors ? ” 

There were none. 


THE STORY 

Now passed a weary time. The unfortunate 
crew huddled together for warmth. Pyecraft 
^e Fat was the warmth-giver. No one spoke. 
Each strove to keep from falling asleep, for 
they knew that victims in a snowstorm fall 
asleep and never waken again. On they drifted 
slowly, over mile after mile of ice-floe. Once 
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they saw a tent, very old and battered. Beside 

it lay two bodies. 

“ Maybe Franklin,” said Derrick. 

At last broken ice was seen, and they knew 
that they were nearing the border of the Arctic 
Circle. Away in the distance a few pine trees 

were seen. 

” It isn’t so cold now,” said Helga. 

Everyone began to cheer up, and Geoffrey 
took up his compass and map. He and Derrick 
made great calculations, and then announced 
authoritatively that they were crossing Alaska. 
" And I’ll get my wolf-hunt after all! ” cried 

Geoffrey. ” Look down there ! ” 

All jumped to look over, and there far below 
was a wolf-pack, a long line of moving wolves 
following a leader. Glasses showed that the 
brutes were starving ; their ribs almost pierced 

their sides ; their red tongues hung out. They 

seemed to be moving listlessly with no aim, but 
suddenly the leader gave a howl, nosed the snow, 
and set off at a long leaping run. It was soon 
evident that they had scented a moose, for in a few 
moments the great horned moose could be seen 
flying for its life. Gradually the wolves crept 
up on it. The leader sprang at it, but was met 
by its horns and was lifted high into the air. 
It came down and lay still. The moose went on 
again, but the pack stopped at the fallen leader. 
” They’re ’elping it,” said Gilbert. 
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In less than two minutes the pack sprang 
forward again with a new leader. All that 
remained of the first leader were a few red bones. 

" I don't want to have a wolf-hunt now," 
said Geoffrey, and shivered. 

The wind changed a little and they could not 
see the end of the chase. 

" Oh, I do hope they don't catch the moose," 
said Helga. 

" It seemed to me too big for a mouse," said 
Donald, puzzled. 

INTERRUPTION 

Amn’t I going to land and shoot wolves ? ” 
asked Geofih'ey. 

“ Can’t land ; no power to make water.” 

Well, it isn’t fair,” he said; “ you as good 
as promised that I’d have a wolf-hunt.” 

“ Don’t be nasty, Neill,” said Gilbert. “ If 
’e wants a wolf-’unt let ’im ’ave one. The 
story isn’t good at all, isn’t it not, Helga ? ” 

Not so good as it was. We should have 
killed the men who stole the car.” 

And it was silly to leave all the treasure 
behind like we did. Neill can’t teU a story 
good,” said Donald. 

See ? ” said Gilbert, “ nobody likes the 

story. Knew you couldn’t tell it good enough 
to go in a book.” 

I sighed. 
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THE STORY 

“ Great Snakes ! ” cried the inventor sud¬ 
denly, “ the wind has changed and we are drift¬ 
ing back to the Pole ! ” 

The children paled, for they knew that another 

such a journey would mean a wetched death. 
On they drifted to the North. 

INTERRUPTION 

“ See ? ” cried Gilbert, “ see what a nasty 
teacher ’e is ? Just cos we said it was a rotten 

sW Nice man. ch? Kind man eh 

“ Don’t be beastly,” pleaded Geoffrey. AU 
I want is to have a wolf-hunt and then go home. 


THE STORY 

For an hour they drifted north in terror, but 
the wind changed to west, and then to south¬ 
west. Soon patches of green began to slrow 
amid the snow, and the air became milder. The 

radium engine began to hum gent y. 

“ In two hours we’ll have power, said Nc 11 . 

The water engine began to revolve slow y 
and water dripped into the tank. Gradually 
their elevation lowered. Over a green glade m 
a wood. Derrick climbed aloft and dismounted 
the old tent cover that had done such noble 
work as a sail. Slowly the car sank o eartln 
With shouts of joy the adventurers leapt on 
die soft grass. A stream triklcd close by, and 
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as they drank its fresh cold waters they knew 
that never again in life would they enjoy a 
drink so much. 

“ We’ll camp out to-night," cried Geoffrey. 

" I don’t,” said Neill, hastily. 

" Nor me,” said Pyecraft. " I’ve had enough 
of dangers, and I don’t want to finish the trip 
with a wolf outside me.” 


" You are just two cowards,” said Gilbert. 

Granted, said Neill. " You can camp out 
if you like, but Pyecraft and I sleep in the car. 
And I warn you that we’ll sleep soundly, and 
your screams when the wolves begin to chew 
you up won’t waken us.” 

Dusk came, and the two cowards retired to 

the car. The children had gathered branches 

and logs, and already a brisk fire was burning. 

They had arranged the fire in a circle, and in 

the middle of the circle they were to sleep It 

was agreed that each one should take turn of 

being sentry. Geoffrey volunteered to be the 
first sentry. 

He sat there with his rifle on his knees. 

Believe we’re too far south for wolves,” he 
said to himself. 


In the far distance an animal howled. Geof¬ 
frey shivered a little. 

.. to himself. 

too far south for a pack.” 

His thoughts wandered. He began to wonder 
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where Wyllie and Ginger were. Pity they hadn't 
caught them. Then he thought about school. 
How dull it would be to learn Geography from 
books after all this wonderful adventuring. 

He started. What were those green lights 
just beyond the camp-fire ? They stood still 
for a moment and then disappeared. 

“ Sort of will-o-the-wisp/' he said. 

The lights reappeared. At first there had 
been two, now there were scores of twos. 

The pack ! ” he gasped, and hastily roused 

his companions. 

Quickly they threw fresh branches on the 
hre, and as it flared they saw the gaunt wolves 
just a few yards away. They looked as starved 
and as fierce as the ones they had seen attacking 
the moose. Hunger had made them desperate 
and seemed to have overcome their dread of 
hre for the flames did not make them start 
back One great wolf, the leader, seemed to 
have no fear at all. He advanced and growled, 
not more than a yard away from the hre. 
Geoffrey seized a brand and thrust it into its 
mouth. It yelped and retreated, but in a few 
seconds it was back again, savage and deter- 


“ Shoot it ! " cried Helga, but the others felt 

that shooting should only be a last resort. 

While they were all watching the leader a 
big wolf on the opposite side of the circle leap 
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the fire and seized Helga. She was too terrified 
to scream. Luckily at that moment Gilbert 
turned to her to say that she (Gilbert) was 
braver of her (Helga). 

“ Helga's eat up 1 ” she cried, and the brave 

girl shot the wolf through the head with her 
revolver. 

“ Didn’t I tell you I was braver of you ? ” 
was all she said. 

The ring of the shot drove the wolves back, 
but only for a minute. They came nearer and 
nearer, and a few of them sat down on their 
haunches and looked greedily at the children. 
Whether it was his red hair, or whether they 
knew that he was their chief enemy, no one 
can say, but the fact was that they looked more 
at Geoffrey than at the others. 


INTERRUPTION 

“ Cos ’e is so fat,” said Gilbert. “ Always 

eating. Wolves didn’t know Geoff ’ad planned 
the hunt, silly.” 

I of a fiunt,” 

laughed Derrick. 

;; Where was you aU the time ? ” asked Donald. 
« the car, Donald.” 

demaioMbir " 

Q 
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“ See ! ” she cried, “ see what ’e does when 
’e ’as to answer something of difficult ? Uses 
big words that don’t mean nothing.” 

“ Shut up, Gilbert,” said GeofiFrey; “I want 
to hear the end of the wolves. But then I 
don’t want any more story, not this one, but 
one with a submarine that can go down six 
miles and not be squashed flat with the weight 
of the water.” 

“Same here,” said Derrick; “it’s quite a 
good story, but I’m getting tired of it.” 

THE STORY 

Heavens ! ” cried Derrick, ” our wood is 
finished ! 

The fire was burning low. They kicked the 
faggots and the temporary blaze made the wolves 
jump back. But as the flames died down they 

advanced again. 

“ We must attack ! ” cried Geoffrey, and he 
emptied his rifle into the pack. The others also 

fired, and twenty wolves fell. 

“ Now they’ll eat them,” said Donald, but, 
to the alarm of the defenders, the wolves showed 
no inclination to cat their fallen comrades. 
Instead they rushed forward, and a terrible 
battle ensued. Soon the children found no time 
to reload. They began to use their rifles as 
clubs. Donald shoved his rifle into the open 
mouth of a great wolf, and there it remained 
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fast. Derrick’s arm was wounded ; Geoffrey 
had his throat slashed open by fangs, a tenth 
of an inch from the jugular vein ; Gilbert nearly 
lost her nose ; Helga's leg was torn ; Donald 
had his hand ripped open. 

“ Help ! ” they yelled, and the cry awoke the 
men in the car fifty yards away. Neill turned 
on the searchlight, and all he could see was a 
mass of wolves struggling to reach something. 

“ Good Lord ! ” said Neill, " they’re eating 
them up ! ” 

Quickly they brought the car to the edge of 
the mass. Pyecraft sat and took potshots at 
the outer wolves, fearing he might kill the chil¬ 
dren if he aimed at the inner ones. 

This is serious,” cried Neill. ” We can’t 
use bombs or machine-guns this time. It will 
have to be axes.” 

With a Colt in one hand and an axe in the 

other they sprang out of the car. They hewed 

their way into the struggling mass. At a 

glance they saw what was happening. Helga 

and Donald were down, and the other three 

were defending with clubbed rifles. Pyecraft's 

™gLty arm soon cleared a way, and the men 
took up the defence. 

We’ll keep them back till you load,” said 
Pyecraft. 

The children managed to load their rifles and 
Colts, and in a few minutes the attacking wolves 
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were mown down. Derrick rushed to the car 
and turned the machine-gun on the other wolves, 
and the battle was won. 

“ Anyway," said Neill, as he wiped the sweat 
from his brow, " Geoffrey has had his longed- 
for wolf-hunt . . . with Geoff as the hunted." 

There is little more to tell. They flew at top 
speed to Vancouver, and there the children had 
their wounds dressed. Next day they reached 
New York, and they took an affecting farewell 
of Pyecraft. 

" You behaved like heroes," he said, " and 
Fm proud to have shared your adventures. 
Gilbert, if I had been thirty years younger . . . 
but, well, well, God bless you all, and, if ever 
Old Neill invents that submarine, just send Old 

Pyecraft a cable, will you ? 

A few days later the car arrived in Hellerau, 
and the children went back to school. And 
that is the end of the story. 

rNTEREUPTION 

“ I think it a rotten ending,” said Geoffrey. 
“ You never killed Wyllie and Ginger; you 
never said we sold our diamonds and things 
and then had so much money we didn’t have 
to do any work at all. It was a rotten ending, 

eh. Derrick ? ” 

“ Not so sure,” said Derrick thoughtfully. 
“ It was maybe better not to kill the thieves, 
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cos we never killed a wliite man in the whole 
story. Besides, I am certain that when we go 
in the submarine we'll find Ginger and Wyllie 
again.” 

“ Good enough ending to teU,” said Gilbert, 
“ but not good enough for a book.” 

“ I am going to write it as a book,” said I. 

They stared at me with open mouths. 

“ Really ! ” gasped Helga. 

“ Are you funning ? ” demanded Geoffrey. 

“I’m quite serious.” 

“ But with our real names in it ? ” asked 
Den’ick. 

I nodded. 

“ They’ll tliink I’m a boy,” said Gilbert with 
concern. “ Gilbert is a boy’s name in England. 
Will you say that I always say ‘ better of ’ 
instead of ‘ better from ’ ? ” 

“ Yom* language will be exactly as you speak 
it,” said 1. 

It was evident that they were all de¬ 
lighted. 

“ To have our names in a book ! ” cried Geof¬ 
frey. “ I’m going to start to-day to learn to 
read.” 

“ Me too,” said Donald. 

It won’t be good enough, and the men that 
sell books won’t print it,” said Gilbert. “ What 
did Pyecraft mean when ’e said ’e wished ’e was 
thirty years younger, eh ? Think I don’t know, 
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eh, Old NeiU ? I couldn’t marry a fat man Hke 
’im, but I’d rather marry ’im of you.” 

“ I like Pyecraft,” said Derrick, “ and I feel 
like crying when I think that he isn’t alive.” 

“ I didn’t like ’im at first,” said Gilbert, 
“ but after ’e was nice, much nicer of you. Old 
Neill.” 

“ Pyecraft must have been the nice part of 
me,” said I. 

Gilbert rose. 

“ Come on, Geoff,” she said sadly, “ it’s time 
to go : Old Neill is going to speak psychology.” 

“ One minute,” I said: “ what about a title 
for the book ? ” 

Gilbert, all excitement, sat dovm again. 

“ I know,” said Geoffrey, “ we’ll call it How 
THE Hellerau School Went Away in Cars 

THAT Flew ! ” 

“ The objection to that title,” said I, “ is its 
length. You don’t expect a man vith half a 
minute to catch his train to ask at Smiths’ 
bookstall for How the Hellerau School 
Went Away in Cars that Flew, do you ? A 
title must be short.” 

“ Let’s take all the first initials of our names,” 
said Derrick, “ Neill, Pyecraft, Derrick, Donald, 
Helga, Geoffrey, Gilbert , . . NPDDHGG, 

eh?” , n ^ 

“ Not very easy to pronounce,” was Geof¬ 
frey’s comment. 
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“ Call it Old Neill, Big Liak ! ” suggested 
Gilbert. 

“ We must call it after somebody in the story,” 
said Donald, “ Sausage or Ginger, maybe.” 

“ They weren’t important enough,” said Helga. 
‘‘ Better to call it Big Spit, cos that was Donald’s 
name.” 

“ No,” cried Gilbert, “ it must be Old Neill, 
Big Liar ! ” 

“ No ! ” yelled the others, but Gilbert would 
not be shouted down, 

“ Free school I ” she cried, “ say what title I 
like!” 

“ Free School ! ” I cried. “ The very thing I 
We’ll call the story Free School with an 
exclamation mark.” 

All agreed that the title was a fitting one, and 
they went out of the room shouting: Free 
School I Free School! 
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I N telling the story I tried to be guided by 
the whispered suggestions of the group. 
The question then is this : Why should 
five healthy children find so much delight in 
killing ? I had built up my school on the theory 
that the child is born good. How was it pos¬ 
sible to reconcile with this theory the fact that 
five normal children found joy in sadistic deeds ? 
If a child is born with a natural instinct to be 
good, that is to seek happiness, how can he 
want to handle a machine-gun ? To answer in 
the old way that a child is a little savage is not 
satisfying. A child left to himself is not a 
savage, but a child is potentially a savage ; 
when his desire for good is thwarted, he makes 
a complete about-turn and becomes cruel. 
Sadism is the other side of the " good " coin, 
or hate is the other side of the “ love " coin. 

The process of making a good child a sadistic 
child is a subtle and complicated one. The 
desire to kill comes from thwarted love. A 
mother spanks her son. He reacts with hate, 
but he hates his mother, not because of the 
positive spanking, but because of the negative 
apparent lack of love for him. In one case in 
my experience this hate of mother appeared 

248 
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disguised as a terrible anxiety for mother s 
safety ... she might be drowned when bath¬ 
ing, or she might be killed in a railway accident. 
Hate is thwarted love, and sadism is the prompt¬ 
ing of hate. 

The child loves'stories of killing, because in 
his phantasies he has killed many rivals, usually 
his brothers and sisters, his father or his mother. 
Ask a child with five brothers and sisters how 
many skeletons were found in a secret passage, 
and he will probably answer five. 

The problem of education is one of love. The 
neurotic child is the child who has lacked love 
in life. Yet we often see neurotic children who 
have very loving parents. The trouble is that 
they use their love wrongly. They correct the 
child in a loving way, but the correction makes 
a lasting deep impression on the childish soul. 

Father isn't really angry with me, but he said 
not to do it." That means : " Father loves me, 
but he doesn’t love me enough.” 

It is authority that produces sadism. Author¬ 
ity is always fear, and we all hate what we fear, 
and we all kill what we hate. 

I differ with those modern educationists who 
say that the child must be surrounded with an 


environment of goodness, that is, that the child 
must be kept from hearing or seeing anything 
cruel or bad. These people refuse to give their 
children toy soldiers and guns; they aim at 
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turning out pacifists. But what of the actual 
psychology of the child ? I know positively 
that children will rather hear a story of scalping 
than one of missionaries. In spite of all efforts 
to keep the child pure, his unconscious will 
retain its sadism. My view is : the child wants 
to kill; I must try to satisfy this want. I shall 
let him kill in phantasy ; he shall auslebcn his 

killing. 

Lately I met a little girl who was described 
to me as a little angel. She was indeed a sweet 
little angel. She could never eat flesh, and I 
at once suspected a strong unconscious interest 
in killing. I played with her a fighting game, 

and she punched me hard. 

“ Do you want to kill me ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes ! ” she cried passionately. 

“ Anyone else you’d like to kill ? ” 
Promptly came the answer : " Yes,^ mother 
and Flora and Betty, but Betty first.” 

Betty is the oldest sister. 

” I’d do it with a big knife,” she said, “ and 

then I’d make a hole in her leg and drink her 
blood.” 

1 said to her : " If you drank Betty s blood 
you would be big and strong like her, eh ? And 
then mother and father would love you more. 

What do you think ? ” 

She did not answer, but she looked thoughtful. 

It was a case of jealousy ; her conviction was 
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that the older sisters were more loved than she. 
But to place this child in a school where only 
virtues are seen and mentioned would not help 
her in the least. Her sadism would continue 
in her phantasy life. Of course there would be 
every possibility of her becoming a noble woman, 
acting as a secretary to a Cruelty to Animals 
Society, chairman of the Antivivisection Club, 
member of the Institute of Vegetarians. Re¬ 
pressed sadism will drive a person to many 
humanitarian ideals, but it will always cause 
unhappiness. And to gain the whole world 
while losing one’s own happiness is to live death 
and not life. 

The goal of life is happiness, and when the 
personality is split there can only be unhappi¬ 
ness. To be a conscious saviour and an uncon¬ 
scious sadist is disastrous. To be a conscious 
Christ and a conscious Crippen at the same time 
is to be happy. Thus the problem of education 
is not: What shall we make the children ? It 
is: How shall we make the children happy ? 
How shall we make their unconscious Crippen 
conscious ? 

My story had very little psychological effect 
on the children. If Derrick had the unconscious 
wish to do in a few members of his family, 
shooting down a crowd of Tuaregs did not alter 
the unconscious wish. It remained, for it never 
became conscious. Where the story did good 
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was in this : each child felt that he or she was 
loved. “ Here is Old Neill (father substitute) 
loving me so much that he makes me do brave 
deeds.” The ego desire for power and the desire 
for love were satisfied at the same time. 

Those who work with children become con¬ 
vinced that the Freudian psychology with its 
strong emphasis on sex and the CEdipus Com¬ 
plex is no sure basis for education. I can find 
no sex in the killing of cannibals, or the dis¬ 
covery of treasure. In so far as every secret 
passage story is a womb phantasy, yes, but 
then the return to the womb is only incidentally 
sexual. And the wish to be loved is not sexual; 

it is egoistic. • * 

An important aspect of the story is that 

relating to Stekel’s great phrase, “ Pleasure 
without guilt.” This, says Stekel, is the guid¬ 
ing principle of every neurotic. I am inclined 
to think that it is also the guiding principle of 
every child. To kill savages and wolves m a 
story is to be sadistic without guilt. Helga 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, yet her face used to shine 
at the description of a battle. When Geoffrey 
went to the circus with me he was really pained 
at the cruelty with which the horses were treated 
in the ring. But next day he bought a revolver 
and shot down every person in Hellerau. Every 
story is a story after Stekel’s phrase. A fevv 
million people in Britain followed every word 
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of the report of the Mrs. Thomson case. The 
delight in reading the evidence was a “ pleasure 
without guilt.” The reader was a murderer 
who, with a little more lack of control, might 
have stood in the dock. He or she was having 
the exquisite pleasure of identification with the 
accused person. Every reader stood in the 
dock; every reader was sentenced; every 
reader waited for a reprieve ; every reader was 
hanged. The morbid identification was a plea¬ 
sure, the pleasure of killing by proxy, that is 
without guilt. Incidentally, the women who 
had wanted to kill their husbands, joyed at the 
news of no reprieve for poor Mrs. Thomson, 
the hanging of whom proved that ours is a 
barbaric civilisation and country. 

Hanging and war are popular because they 
satisfy our sadistic tendencies “ without guilt.” 
To kill in war is to be a Crippen disguised as a 
Christ. And as long as we suppress the sadism 
of children we shall require hangings and wars. 
The ultimate cure for sadism is love and crea¬ 
tion. The child must be taught that there is 
no such thing as guilt or sin. He should be 
told that the wish to kill his whole family is 
quite an ordinary one, arising out of his longing 
for love. 

Of greater importance than curing repression 
is avoiding the acts that make a child repress. 
Psychology is the science that teaches us what 
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to avoid, and therefore it may be called the 
negative science. To-day in the swimming- 
bath of Millstatt am See, in Austria, I saw a 
loving father force his young son to enter deep 
water. The boy screamed with terror, but the 
father laughed and dragged him in. The 
unconscious thought of that boy is assuredly 
“ Father hates me and wants me to be drowned." 
In my phantasy I see that boy at the age of 
twenty. He dreads going into water. To cross 
the sea is an agony to him. He goes to an 
analyst, and after some weeks he learns that 
his phobia of water dates from his father’s 
foolish action. He learns that long before the 
trauma he wished for his father s death, because 
of similar compulsive commands given to him. 
His terror of w'ater arose from the unconscious 
wishes he had had for father’s drowning. He 
projected the wish and thought that father was 
to drown him as a punishment. This is my 
phantasy. It appears to be exaggerated, but 
anyone who has been analysed wall agree that 
it is a probable result of the fathers act. 

Every day, in every country, one sees sadists 

in the making. Mothers spank, fathers cuE 
Parents bellow at the children . . . ‘ Don t 
touch that ! ’’ “ Keep away from the edge of 

the pier ! ’’ “ Say how-do-you-do to the gentle¬ 

man ! ’’ A child is not a little adult, but he 
ought to be treated as if he were. His dignity 
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should never be wounded. In my story when 
I saw that my joking had offended a child I 
hastened to make myself do something stupid 
or cowardly. 

Not to butt in is the most difficult thing in 
the world. To allow a child freedom is to 
sacrifice much. But faith is rewarded. In 
Hellerau I had the best tools ... a new type¬ 
writer, a turning-lathe, planes, saws, all sorts 
of woodwork tools. The children worked there 
alone at all times, and in one year the only 
damage done was the breakage of one file. But 
to allow little Donald to play with the new 
typewriter was a great effort. 

To protect the child from defiance is to pre¬ 
vent its becoming a sadist. When the relation 
between a child and an adult is a love relation, 
obedience to a request is easy for the child, 
but when the relationship is a hate one, any 
command or request is met with defiance. The 
policeman, municipal or domestic, manufactures 
sadists, that is, haters. So in a school, if a 
teacher shows that he loves one child more than 
the others, he will make the others haters of 
the loved one ; he will make the others uncon¬ 
scious murderers. 

What then is the remedy? Not teaching 
children to be kind to cats and rabbits, not 
teaching them religion, not teaching them to be 
imselfash. The remedy is to give the child love 
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and freedom. Most important of all to abolish 
the child’s sense of guilt. Never to blame him 
for sexual or sadistic acts ; to act in such a way 
that the child comes to believe that he is not a 
sinner. For a child is born with the urge to be 
social and good j only our adult moralisings 
and authority make him a criminal. 
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